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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


ine (pp. 10, 11) 


"Malaria is the scourge of the tropics and there are thou- 
& ni , . 
gas of Americans who fought in the last war who can give 
tu a detailed and personal account of its terrors. To get at 
bp source of the dreaded disease means to destroy the Ano- 
ligles mosquito, a formidable task that will require both 
jeducational program among the natives and a long-range 

to eradicate the breeding spots of the Anopheles. In 
meantime, people will be bitten. 


BSCUSSION QUESTIONS 
Ww at is the origin of the word “malaria”? In many parts 
# the world people fear the night air. Considering that the 
itopheles mosquito does most of its biting when it feeds at 
it is possible that fear of the evening breezes can be 
ted to man’s experiences with the malarial mosquito? 
Do you know of any other superstition that may have had a 
cause? 
"Does more of Asia or Europe lie in the tropic belt? More 
orth or South America? Would you say that those coun- 
that have progressed most are located in climatic belts 
atively free of malaria? If so, how do you account for 
ie great civilizations of Egypt and Babylonia and Persia? 
fit possible that their decline is directly connected with 
i multiplication of breeding spots for the Anopheles 
iquito? What conditions of the soil would encourage 
B mosquito to breed? 
The discovery of quinine as a cure for malaria was a 
iter of trial and error. Do we still try to find cures for 
pase by this method? Would you say that the living doc- 
ms who discovered pencillin followed the same method 
discovery as did South Americans who first observed that 
@ herb derived from the bark of the cinchona tree was a 
Mite for malaria? 
What other disease is carried by the mosquito? 
What physical conditions are required for the successful 
r of the cinchona tree? 
"Necessity is the mother of invention. Apply this old saw 
Hthe development of quinine substitutes. 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS 

Assign special reports on Charles Laveran and Sir Ronald 
Ross, List a number of diseases peculiar to the tropics and 
assign students to make brief reports ou their cures, if _ 
there have been cures. Suggest that some students write a 
composition on If I Were Going to the Tropics. Students 
who have had brothers in the Pacific theatre during World 
War II should interview them on what the services did to 
fight malaria in the tropics. 


REFERENCES 

The Fever Bark Tree, by M. L. Duran-Reynals; Double- 
day, 1946. $2.75. 

New Crops for the New World, by C. M. Wilson; Mac- 
millan, 1945. $3.50. (pp. 109-126). 

Cinchona in Java, the Story of Quinine, by Norman Tay- 
lor; Greenberg, 1945. 

Fortune, February 1934, pp. 76-80. 

Life, June 5, 1944. pp. 85-88. 

National Geographic, March 1946, pp. 341-363. 


Viet Nam (pp. 5, 6) 


French admirals built the French empire in Indo-China 
and the present High Commissioner is Vice-Admiral 
Georges d’Argenlieu who has a reputation for tough rule. 
The Admirals got their first chance during the reigh of Na- 
poleon III when they seized upon the murder of a bishop . 
in Annam to step in and occupy Cochin-China. More Euro- 
peans were killed shortly after and the pattern of imperial- 
ism was repeated. This time Cambodia became a French 
protectorate. By 1887 the French were all over Indo-China 
and the Emperor of Annam became a figure-head. The 
French navy considered the colony its own pet sphere, just 
as the French army regards Tunis and Algeria as its special 
concern. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Viet Nam is a native movement in Annam to expel the 
French overlords and restore the government of the coun-- 
try to the Annamese. Do you believe that a country is ever 


¥%& See Editorial Program on Page 3-T 





justified in entering a foreign land by force of arms in the 
name of “higher civilization”? Has the United States ever 
done such a thing? Has Britain? 

Is imperialism bad at all times? Who should decide on 
this question, the natives or the rulers? If it can be proven 
that the imperial power actually lost money by ruling a 
backward area would that be a justification for her remain- 
ing there to improve her colony? 

An imperial power may control a colony at a loss, but 
groups of businessmen may still succeed in making large 
profits from trade. The public within the imperial power 
will, nevertheless, support the colonial policy in the name of 
national prestige. What is “national prestige’? Can it be 
bought and sold like rice and water buffalo? 

In March of last year the French recognized the inde- 
pendence of Viet Nam. Almost a year later there is con- 
siderable fighting in Annam. What events have made the 
French and the Annamese resort to arms? 

Where else in Asia are European countries losing their 
imperial hold on the natives? How do you account for the 
fall of European imperialism in Asia? 


REFERENCES 
Asia, Oct. 1946. 
Current History, May, 1946. 
Time, Jan. 6. 1946, Sept. 9, 1946, Feb. 18, 1946. 
Foreign Policy Reports, May 15, 1945. 
Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 30, 1946. 


Yourtown’s Health (pp. 8, 9) 


Everybody who has eaten out is familiar with dirty res- 
taurants. The mild varieties of filth range from lipstick 
marks on glasses that are not washed properly to egg yolk 
on forks. Inspection of eating places is the duty of your 
health department. The job of watching over the health of 
large cities is very complex. The sources of infection are not 
all confined to dirty restaurants. Bad sewage systems, im- 
proper quarantining, the absence of compulsory vaccina- 
tions, are all leaks in the dike to keep out germs. The closer 
people live together, the easier it is for germs to spread and 
the greater the need for your health department to be on the 


job. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

How dées your mother know that the meat she has bought 
complies with the Government regulations? 

Why are laws passed by Congress and your state’s legis- 
lature requiring that canned goods and packaged foods be 
correctly labelled? 

What are the most common contagious diseases in your 
community? Where would you say are the danger spots that 
promote the spread of disease? 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS 

Bring to class food labels and analyze them critically. 
Have several students talk with the family butcher or baker 
and make reports on the sanitary regulations with which 
they must comply. 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE QUIZ 


1. From what part of Indo-China does Viet Nam draw 
greatest support? (Annam) 

2. What part of Indo-China do the French want leg 
to give up because of its great wealth? (Cochin China) 

3. What is the name of the political leader of Viet Nag 
(Ho Chi Minh) 

4. What department of your city’s government is 
charge of recording births and deaths? (Health Departmen 

5. What, so far, is the best check against tuberculosj 
(frequent chest X-rays) 

6. What is the name given to the process of killing gern 
in milk without spoiling its flavor? (pasteurization) 

7. What immediate action does the health departmer 
take when it discovers a person with a communicable d 
ease? (quarantines the person’s home) 

8. What is the name of the drug that was used as 
substitute for quinine by American military forces in th 
Pacific? (atabrine) 

9. What is the name of the tree that produces the ba 
from which quinine is made? (cinchona) 

10. What country before the war was the greatest pre 
ducer of quinine? (Java) 


- 





GOOD CITIZENSHIP—Show US The Way! 


Does your community have a Little Theater? Has it d 
cided to try the city manager plan? Does it need more he 
pitals? If so, World Week’s editors want to read all about 

World Week is offering cash prizes for the best artic 
written by your students describing a community problem 
in their home town, how it was solved, or how it is going 
to be solved. Students can use subjects treated in last 
mester’s Good Citizenship articles — such as traffic problem 
or community planning. They can get more ideas from thé 
list of topics for this semester, given on page 3-T. Or pe 
haps your town has a special project that we haven’t mem 
tioned. 

Special consideration will be given where the student 
themselves have helped to solve their town’s problems. 

The Prizes: First prize, $15; Second prize, $10; Thi 
prize, $5; five Honorable Mentions, $2 each. 

The most interesting and valuable article will be pub 
lished in the May 19 World Week, along with a list of t 
winners. World Week editors will be the judges. 

The Rules: Articles must be between 500 and 150% 
words. Final deadline is April 15, 1947. All contribution 
must include the student’s name, age, and grade, and school 
and the teacher’s signature. : 

Articles should be sent to World Week Civics Editor, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 
I. Quinine: 1-(c¢); 2-(a); 3-(a); 4-(d); 5-(c). 
II. Viet Nam: 1, 1, 2, 3, 3, 5, 2, 3, 1, 4. 
III. Keeping Yourtown Healthy: 1-(T); 2-(F); 3-(F); 4 
5-(F). 
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“A seat down front and a camera! Watch the 
gang go for my flash snapshots—especially 
that swell one of the cheerleaders!” 


You'll be glad you took your camera along. Pictures 
are always fun to make, fun to show, and fun to give 
to your friends. 


And making pictures is so easy. All you do is load, 
aim, and “click.” Many of the cameras in the famous 
Kodak line enable you to attach a Flasholder for in- 
door or after-dark pictures. Any camera is a better 
camera when loaded with Kodak Verichrome Film. It 
takes the guesswork out of picture taking. You press 
the button—it does the rest! Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


’ America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
—in the familiar yellow box 


Synelvo model 
with Flasholduv 


This fine camera (Flasholder extra) is a day- 
or-night, indoors-or-outdoors snapshooter. 
A member of the famous Kodak line, 

it shows your picture in actual size 

before you snap it. Supplies are 

on the way, so keep in touch 

with your Kodak dealer. 
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YOU ARE AMERICA 


a 





be Paris the Metro (subway) doesn’t always run as efficiently as 4 
in American cities. During the war, and especially under Ger- 
man occupation, power and equipment frequently broke down, 

An American correspondent recently went down the steps at a 
Metro station and found the line tied up for half an hour. A crowd 
of about a hundred French people, rs and orderly, were wait- 
ing for service to be resumed. 

Suddenly three U. S. soldiers barged in, They took the delay as 
a personal affront. Knocking women and children aside, they pushed 
their way through the crowd, making vulgar comments in loud 
voices. They called the French “Frogs” and other insulting names. 
When the correspondent dared suggest to his fellow-countrymen 
that they behave decently, he narrowly escaped a beating. 

This is not a blanket indictment of all American soldiers. Most 
GIs, as well as their folks at home, would be shocked by such an 
exhibition of arrogance and boorishness, no matter where it might 
happen. But it is evident from many reports by careful observers 
that American boys have not made too brilliant a record for good 
manners in Europe. Some of them have, ‘in fact, been so crude and 
overbearing as to earn the hearty dislike of the peoples they had” 
supposedly “liberated.” 

Some Americans swagger around the streets of European towns’ 
and complain because there are not as much soap, coal, or banana 
splits as in Indiana or Arkansas. They apparently haven’t enough 
imagination to understand the problems of people who have had 
to struggle with these conditions for years. They make no allow- 
ances for military disaster, humiliating conquest or slavery in war. 
Yet these same Americans from two to ten years ago were pupils 
in American schools. The majority, in fact, went to high school, for 
ours is “the best educated army in history.” 

What’s wrong with this picture? Evidently some young people 
are coming out of our schools with neither manners, knowledge, or 
understanding. Evidently they cannot measure any people or any 
place except by their own narrow standards. Evidently they have 
never learned that we Americans are comfortable, clean, and can 
afford the luxury of being extravagant, not because we are deserv- 
ing, but because we are lucky. 

We'd like to believe that none of these “horrible examples” of 
“tough guy” Yanks ever had the opportunity to read a good class- 
room magazine or to study living history with an up-to-date teacher. 
Boys and girls in high school today, we hope, will not have to serve 
in occupation armies. But even if they never left our country, they 
stand for America in the eyes of someone. The way they treat the 
students of a rival school in basketball; the way they act toward the 
shoeshine man or people of other nationalities or churches — these 
tell tales over a loud-speaker. 

By the time students get to the glory of senior high school, they 
ought to have learned enough to have a little humility. They ought 
to know that human beings are essentially the same the world over, 
no matter what the color of their skins, the creeds they live by, or 
their curious customs. As citizens of the nation that today holds the 
secret of life and death in the atomic age, high school students have 
their chance to represent America. They can help shape the future 
toward “One World or None.” 


















































































OUR FRONT COVER: An attendant at The never-ending fight to keep you well. For 

New York Hospital, New York City, pre- the latest ideas in public health, see “Keep- 
pares a patient for deep therapy X-ray, one ing Yourtown Healthy,” page 8. Phofo by — 
of many exciting new developments in the courtesy of The New York Hospital. j 
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* . - » and that’s what we mean! This 
Gives Athletes letters column, a regular feature of all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism Rep 
BAWRENCE M. HARRISON / of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
University of lowe 1a HIE, 1G ‘ want to know what’s on your mind. Other the 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
& é Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., N 
Ita WUE / New York 17, N. Y. — The Editors. i | 
2 
In “Following the Films” (Nov. 25 , 
VA, issue) you rated White Tie and Tails as Indo 
XZ VVCSI, tn, an inferior picture. Recently I had an hom 
s opportunity to see this film and enjoyed Sout 
it very much. As I see it, it is an ex- T 
cellent characterization of an artist fied. 
ae How do great athletes get the super-abundance of who gains the ambition to strike out Rote 
RAY MEYER energy and stamina they need for basketball's terrific on his own. Also, I maintain that the ae 
De Pau! University pace? One of the most vitally important ways is by film shows the unjustness of the power In 
eating foods rich in the elements the body converts that money has in our social system. | 
into stamina and energy! That’s why famous coaches Marj Atkins but : 
like Lawrence M. Harrison, University of Iowa, and Conneaut (Ohio) High School Eacl 
Clarence Price, University of California, say, ““Whole- ; : . a and 
grain oatmeal is a unique training food, because no Our Movie Editor explains our “so- Ther 
other natural cereal equals it in Protein, that great so rating: ; The: 
key stamina-and-growth element.” And oatmeal is We were not impressed when the de 
the cereal grain best for vitality and energy, too! artist decided to strike out on his own ax 
All these great coaches recom- because he didn’t make the decision Chir 
mend Quaker Oats as the cereal for himself. (1) He was fired from his job. ke 
young athletes who want foods (2) Someone offered to support him the 
CLARENCE PRICE that will help them be stars! So to for the rest of his life. We felt that the somé 
University of California help yourself towards greater film did not succeed in proving that Sian 
playing, be sure to enjoy that de- 4 money is unimportant, as far as real mixt 
licious, nut-tasty, Quaker Oats ‘ values go. Instead, it seemed to say in A 
. a flavor tomorrow at breakfast! that all one needs in order to get on A 
in the world is smooth clothes and a ll 
ane : calle 
knowledge of mixing cocktails. 
cam 
a ° * 
crea 
Why is it you never review any bodi 
Dizzy Gillespie or Trummie Young thei: 
records under your jazz heading in strat 
“Sharps and Flats”? This music, called Ruir 
Be-Bop, is something very different in in tl 
the music world, and it excels Billy I 
Butterfield’s music a§ much as present- : 
day jazz excels the old Chicago Dixie- beg: 
land. I imagine comparatively few of Chit 
your readers have ever heard Gillespie. a re; 
: : but I am sure his wonderful trumpet Chit 
— — would give them a new sensation in T 
: ‘ music. twee 
>” z Bill James gave 
\ ay Minneapolis, Minn. be 
~ie ae xi To review every record that comes agai 
\ [QUICK out would take all the space in this in 3 
@RACE P. BOYCE / 2 $0! UA K magazine, but we try to cover the field Nap 
pee Caeee Ve ¥. i” ER of musical tastes as thoroughly as space of I 
: . af Fs permits. No Trummie Young records B 
So eed have come to our desk in recent months. ? 
Sinctnt Gate But watch next issue for a review of Cc . 
and d Mother's Oats some Gillespie work in Victor's latest ~ ye 








hot-jazz album. 
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Republic that fights 
the French Republic 


people migrated south from China 

into the eastern part of what is now 
Indo-China. They called their new 
home “An-Nam,” meaning “Pacified 
South.” 

Today Annam is anything but “paci- 
fied.” It is the center of a bitter struggle 
between French troops and native 
revolutionists for control of Indo-China. 

Indo-China is not truly one country, 
but a group of five countries (see map). 
Each of these regions has its own culture 
and traditions and distinct history. 
There are religious differences, too. 
These facts are important if you are to 
understand what is happening in Indo- 
China today. 

The early Chinese immigrants along 
the coast mingled with native tribes, 


I the third century B. C. a Chinese 


some of which were related to the GULF OF 
Siamese, and others to the Malays. The 
mixture produced a more vigorous race SIAM 


in Annam than in other areas. 

A thousand, years ago a Hindu people 
called the Khmers, probably from India, 
came to southwest Indo-China. They 
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their high civilization in the form of the 
strange towers and palaces of Angkor. 
Ruins of this deserted city were found 
in the jungle within recent times. 

In the 16th century an Annamese family, the Nguyens, 
began a long and successful campaign to control all of Indo- 
China. They relied on French help to extend their power. As 
a result the French gained more and more influence in Indo- 
China. 

This French penetration started with a treaty in 1787 be- 
tween the Nguyen king and Louis XVI of France. The treaty 
gave France control of the Annamege port of Tourane. 

In the latter part of the 19th century, native terrorism 
against French traders and missionaries brought a new phase 
in relations between France and Indo-China. Emperor 
Napoleon III of France sent a fleet to Saigon, principal port 
of Indo-China. Military conquest followed. 

By 1897, France had taken under its “protection” Tonkin, 
Annam, Cambodia, and the interior region of Laos. Rich 
Cochin-China in the south became a French colony. 

The French did much to further trade, irrigation, com- 


France Dies offered Annam and Tonkin (darker colored areas) to Viet Nam 
as autonomous republic. 


Map copyright 1947, the Newspaper PM, Inc. 


Viet Nam insists also on Cochin-China, in south. 


munications, arts, and archeological study. They introduced 
corn, tea, soybean, and cotton farming. 

But from the start, many Indo-Chinese resented French 
rule, which sometimes was cruel. Taxes were high. The Indo- 
Chinese resented France’s attempt to wipe out the semi- © 
feudal native system of government through little “city- 
states.” 

Above all, the Indo-Chinese disliked France’s control of 
Indo-China’s valuable trade,in raw materials. They pointed ~~ 
out that Indo-China, a th t larger than France, is France's ye 
richest overseas possession. 

Tonkin has much coal, good deposits of zinc, and some 
tin. Annam’s high inland plateau is famous for strawberries 
and lettuce. Fine hardwoods cover the mountains and edge 
the jungles of Laos, where live two-horned rhinoceroses, 
Rubber trees producing five per cent of the world’s rubber 
dot marshy Cochin-China. In the Mekong valley of flat” 

































Ewing Galloway 


Indo-Chinese girl carrying fruit to market at Hue, 
capital of Annam, area where Viet Nam is strongest. 


Cambodia and in the densely populated delta of Tonkin’s 
Red River grows eight per cent of the world’s rice. China 
and India import Indo-Chinese rice. Tungsten, manganese, 
and gold add to the exports. 

Indo-Chinese claim that France took these valuable raw 
materials at low cost, and at the same time collected high 
tarifts that made French goods expensive in native markets. 

Eighty-five per cent of the people were peasants toiling 
for about 12 cents a day on land largely held by French 
landowners. Only French citizens could own land, and few 
Indo-Chinese could qualify for French citizenship. 

The Bank of Indo-China, backed by French private 
capital, dominated economic life. It even blocked French 
government efforts in 1936 to improve native living condi- 
tions. France permitted trade in opium. The French salt 
monopoly kept salt prices sky-high. The gorgeous gardens 
and brick homes of French administrators in Hanoi, the 
capital, contrasted with the huddles of bamboo shacks in 
the native quarter. 


Viet Nam Is Born 


These conditions led to anti-French uprisings in the 1930s. 
Nationalist groups demanded an independent Indo-Chinese 
nation. Some of these groups combined in 1939 to form the 
armed nationalist movement called Viet Nam (pronounce 
vee-eht nahm). Sparkplug of the Viet Nam machine is a 
political organization named Viet Minh. 

Viet Nam means “The Country of the People of the 
South.” Its followers are mostly Annamese, the largest and 
most aggressive native element (80 per cent of Indo-China’s 
population of 23,500,000). 

Viet Nam’s political leader is Ho Chi Minh. (See Who’s in 
the News in this issue.) After World War II, he helped over- 
throw a puppet emperor set up by the Japanese in Indo- 
China. 

The French government of General de Gaulle in March, 
1945, said it intended to establish a federal government in 
Indo-China under a French governor-general with native 
ministers. But Ho Chi Minh declared Viet Nam an inde- 
pendent republic. 

Viet Namese attacked French colonials. The French de- 
cided that they would have to make a deal. In March, 1946, 


they recognized the independence of the Viet Nam Republic , 


within the French Union. Viet Nam was offered self-govern- 
ment (except in foreign affairs) in Annam and Tonkin. 

Ho Chi Minh was not satisfied. His demands are: com- 
plete independence for Viet Nam, withdrawal of French 
troops from Indo-China, and annexation to Viet Nam of 
Cochin-China, the richest of all the regions. 

The French refuse. They say Cochin-China does not wish 
to be part of Viet Nam. 

The French promised to hold a referendum to find out 
whether the Cochin-Chinese wish to merge with Viet Nam. 
The referendums have not been held because, the French 
say, Viet Nam agents are agitating inside Cochin-China. 

Viet Nam claims that Cambodia and Laos are French 
puppet states. 

Unable to agree, the two sides are fighting it out. French 
civilians have been poisoned, kidnapped, and tortured. 

In Viet Nam’s army are some Japanese soldiers. The 
French use some German troops conscripted into the French 
Foreign Legion after World War II. 


Who Controls Viet Nam? 


The French military chief is the World War II hero and 
tank expert, General Jacques Leclerc, whom the Viet Namese 
bitterly hate. The Viet Nam military leader is Vo Nguyen- 
Giap, a young and uncompromising lawyer who detests the 
French. The French blame him for attacking recently at the 
very time Ho Chi Minh was asking for peace talks. 

The French Minister of Colonies is liberal Marius Moutet. 
The French High Commissioner of Indo-China is a militant 
priest, Vice Admiral Georges Thierry d’Argenlieu. Both men 
claim that several of Ho Chi Minh’s ministers have quit him 
and organized a new Indo-Chinese provisional government 
in China. They say that Vo Nguyen-Giap is now dominant 
in Viet Nam. 

The French have decided that Viet Nam must be defeated 
militarily. French troops have regained contro] of most of the 
cities. But Viet Nam may continue harassing guerrilla war- 
fare. 

What is the broader significance of the war in Indo-China? 

Events in Indo-China are one sign of the “independence 
fever” that has broken out in half a dozen colonial areas of 
Asia and Africa. Behind the unrest often lies a long period 
of discontent. 

But outbreaks are cropping out just at this time largely 
because: 

Why Empires Are Crumbling 

(1) The mother-countries are weaker as the result of 
World War II. 

(2) The idea of holding colonies is not so popular with 
Western nations as it used to be. 

(3) In many cases the mother-countries have already 
offered their dependencies greater freedom. Once the bars 
are down a little, native peoples generally want more inde- 
pendence, and find it easier to carry on agitation for it. 

(4) Native leaders educated in the mother-countries 
leam about democracy, and carry ideas of self-rule back 
home with them. 

(5) In the regions they occupied, the Japs roused the 
spirit of “Asia for the Asiatics.” 

France has a special reason for concern over Indo-China. 
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She fears revolt in her North African empire, if Viet Nam @ 


wins full independence. . 
France is playing for high stakes in Indo-China. 
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The Army and Navy 
Get Together 


HE idea of unitying the armed forces used to be some- 
J sine like the weather: there was a lot of talk about it 

but nobody did anything about it. Now it looks as if some- 
thing is going to be done about it. é 


What the President proposes — 


President Truman has asked Congress for a law to com- 
bine the Army and Navy into a single Department of 
National Defense. Civilians — not generals and admirals — 
would be the bosses. The top”man, Secretary of National 
Defense, would sit in the President’s Cabinet. 

The “big brass” would get a single head: a Chief of Staff. 

The War and Navy Secretaries have agreed to a com- 
promise that would provide equal Army, Navy, and Air 
departments, all subject to the all-over control of a Secretary 
of National Defense. The President approves, (See March 
of Events, page 15, for details.) 


- ~ 
. 


What Congress has done — 

Congress hasn’t had time yet to pass any laws on the 
subject of unifying the armed forces. 

Each house has, however, combined its former separate ~ 
committees on the Army and Navy into a single Armed 
Forces Committee. This was done as part of a program for 
“streamlining” the procedure of Congress by cutting down 
the number of committees under the LaFollette-Monroney 
Act. 

Some observers believe that combining the committees 
on the services is itself a step toward unifying the armed 
forces. It may give Congress a single point of view on matters 
of war and defense. 


What the Services have done — 

The Army favors unification. Most admirals are opposed. 
They fear that the Army would swallow up the smaller Navy 
and reduce its importance. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff of the Army and Navy have 
agreed, however, on the need for a single commander in 
each of the seven American overseas theaters (see map). 
Note that an Air Corps man commands in Alaska. 

This plan does not by any means unify the Army and 
Navy. But it provides a sort of “grass roots” unity at the 
level of field command. It should prevent such a mixup as 
led to the Pear] Harbor disaster. It may prove an important 
step in knitting American defense into a single pattern. 
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Ewing Galloway 


Your health department: 


Does it do the six ‘‘must”’ jobs? 


L. Strong told the restaurant owner. “But their place 
is not on the counter. I fine you $50.” 

For allowing his cat to take a walk on the counter, this 
restaurant proprietor joined the hundreds who paid fines 
during a recent clean-up campaign by New York City’s 
health department. More than 300 trained inspectors 
combed the city’s 22,000 eating places — from expensive 
hotel dining rooms to corner drugstore fountains — search- 
ing for insects, mice, worms, and dirty dishes. Much too 
frequently, the inspectors found them all. 

Fines ranging from $25 to $500 convinced most propri- 
etors that the health department was in deadly earnest 
about protecting the public from disease. As a result of the 
campaign, Health Commissioner Israe] Weinstein reports 
great improvement in the cleanliness of the city’s eating 
places. 

That does not mean that health department inspectors 
now can relax and pat themselves on the back for a good 
job finished. Checking on the sanitary state of the eating 
places in New York City — and in Yourtown — is a job 
that is never completed. And it is just one of the many 
tasks performed by local health departments to keep our 
communities healthy. 


4 Cu: are all right in their place,” Magistrate Frederick 


How Public Health Work Began 


There was a time when epidemics of smallpox or diph- 
theria would strike down hundreds and thousands. Today 
most epidemic diseases are under contro! as a result of 
public health work. 

Fear of such diseases convinced our great-grandparents 
that community action was necessary for good health. In 
1856, to fight cholera in Providence, Rhode Island, the citi- 
zens arranged for a local health officer. This was one of the 
first city health departments. About the same time, Louisi- 
ana formed a state board to deal with yellow fever. The 
first state health department of the modern type, organized 
by Massachusetts in 1869, was set up to meet a cholera epi- 


demic. 





Keeping 
Yourtown Healthy 


Today each of the 48 states has an official health depart. 
ment. Cities, counties, city-county combinations, and groups 
of counties run 1,110 health departments. If you live in a 
small town or a rural area, you may be served by a county 
agency. 

You get proper public health service, however, only if 
you are among the lucky two-thirds of the nation. Forty 
million Americans, mostly in rural areas, stil] have no health 
service, or inadequate service. Alabama, Delaware, Mary- 
land, New Mexico, and South Carolina are the only states 
whose whole populations are covered by full-time health 
units! 

Just what should Yourtown’s health department be do- 
iug for you? The American Public Health Association, a 
national organization of public health officials, lists ‘six 
“must” jobs for city and county health departments. 


Keeping Yourtown’s Health Records 


First, health departments keep the “vital statistics” of 
the community. They record all births, all deaths and the 
ceuse of each death, and certain diseases which doctors 
must report to health officials. From this information, local 
health officials can measure the health of the community. 
If their charts show a high death rate from tuberculosis, or 
an increase in “flu” cases, they know they must wage war 
harder on those diseases. 

Controlling tuberculosis and other communicable (catch- 
ing) diseases is therefore the health department’s second 
“must” job. 

One method to keep disease from spreading is “quaran- 
tine.” The law requires health officials to isolate persons 


WHAT MAKES YOUR TOWN TICK? 
Tell us—and WIN a Prize 


You’ve been reading in World Week how 
other communities have tried to solve local 
problems. What is your home tewn’s pet 
project? Write us about it. You can win prizes — 
ranging from $2 to $15. The best article will — 
be printed in World Week. Ask your teacher — 
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rest of Yourtown avoids the infection. 

Tacking up quarantine signs is not so important a part ef 
the health department’s work as it used to be. The empha- 
sis today is on keeping disease out of Yourtown altogether. 
A program of vaccination and inoculatien for everyene can 
almost ensure a community against such diseases as small- 
pox, typhoid, diphtheria, and malaria. 


TB Can Be Licked 


By means of chest X-rays to show up lung trouble in its 
early stages, local health officials in many communities are 
now struggling to eliminate tuberculosis. This disease kills 
more Americans between the ages of 15 and 45 than any 
other illness. Many victims of “TB” do not realize they have 
the disease until it has reached an advanced stage. It is 
then hard to cure. 

If all citizens would have chest X-rays at regular intervals, 
health officials say, we might make tuberculosis as rare a 
disease as smallpox has become. 

Not long ago, the city of Savannah, Georgia, held a 45- 
day campaign to X-ray every resident between the ages of 
12 and 60. Five examination centers were set up. The drive 
was combined with a fight against another community 
health enemy — syphilis. The 71,000 persons who were 
X-rayed also received blood tests for syphilis. 

High school students helped to spread the news of the 
campaign and urged people to go to the examination cen- 
ters. A parents’ association arrived in a group. An entire fire 
company came clanging up in a fire truck. 

Because the whole city cooperated, the health depart- 
ment discovered 400 new cases of TB and 3,000 unsus- 
pected syphilis cases. These victims are now receiving treat- 
ment. Follow-up examinations and check-ups of patients’ 
families are being given at local clinics. 

“We are shooting for a county absolutely free of tubercu- 
losis and syphilis,” says Dr. Clair Henderson, Savannah 
health commissioner. 

Health departments also protect the community through 
a third “must” job. They see that people live under condi- 
tions favorable to good health. This job includes providing 
pure water (see Jan. 6 World Week) and sanitary garbage 
and sewage disposal systems (watch for Feb. 24 World 
Week). 


Protecting Your Milk and Food 


A vital part of this third “must” job is making sure that 
the milk you drink and the food you eat is free from germs. 
To do this, national, state, and local governments carry on 
constant inspection work. In most cities, inspectors do more 
than test the milk sold in the city. They also visit dairies 
from which the milk comes, and check over the herds of 
cows and the barns. 

Many communities now require all milk to be “pasteur- 
ized.” Pasteurization is a heating process that kills the dis- 
ease germs that often lurk in raw milk. 

Communities make sure that meat and other foods are 
safe and clean by licensing and inspecting food stores, meat 
shops, and restaurants. A shop that is unsanitary may lose 
its license and be forced out of business. (See Jan. 18 World 
Week. ) 

Housing regulations, street cleaning, street car and bus 


| ventilation, disinfecting public swimming pools, smoke and 


control — these are all parts of the task of providing 








you with healthful living conditions wherever you may be. | 

In cities, this work is often split up among many agencies. 
There may be special bureaus for food inspection, dairy in- 
spection, and smoke control. 

The street cleaning, sewer, and water departments do, 
their part for public health. School boards provide doctors 
and nurses for public health work among school children. 

When the community’s health work is divided in this way, 
health department officials must see that all groups work 
together. They should also enlist the cooperation of private 
health groups, such as the National Tuberculosis Association, 

Otherwise, much time and effort may be wasted. Import- 
ant tasks can be overlooked if the food inspection bureau 
says, “Let the health department do this” — and the health 
department doesn’t hear. 

A good health department has three other “must” jobs. 

(4) It will provide a public health laboratory to carry 
out sanitation tests, and to help doctors diagnose disease, 

(5) Through public health nurses and medical and dental 
clinics, it will look after the health of expectant mothers, 
infants, and children. 

(6) It will educate the people to methods of disease 
prevention, treatment, and control through newspaper 
stories, films, lectures, and special campaigns. 

Even with financial aid and other help from the state and 





* Acme 
A public health nurse gives anti-typhoid “shots.” 


from the United States Public Health Service, many com- 
munities cannot afford to give the six “must” services. What 
is the~solution? 

The trouble is that many health departments are too small 
to do effective work, says the American Public Health As- 
sociation. It believes that everybody in the nation could 
get the six “must” services if many of these small units were 
combined. 

The APHA plan calls for 1,200 public health units for 
the nation, each serving at least 50,000 persons, Present 
county divisions would be the basis of these units. Since 
most counties have fewer than 50,000 residents, two or 
more counties would usually form joint health units, Every- 
one could then get the essential minimum of health services, 
the APHA believes, at a cost of $1 per person per year. 

Would such a plan improve Yourtown’s health depart- 
ment? Could it give you better protection and service if it 
combined with the county department? 

No matter how well local health officers organize their 
work, they cannot do a good job without your cooperation. 
Good health is a community job. Take a tip from the people 
of Savannah. When all citizens band together, they can en- 
sure their own good health and the health of the community, 
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Netherlands Informatien Bureau 
Javanese natives peeling bark from a cinchona tree. 
95 per cent of all quinine used to come from Java. 





of the advancing Japs, Col. Arthur Fischer 
left the islands. He headed for Australia 
in a Flying Fortress, With him went a 
precious cargo. 

For he carried seeds of the rare, tem- 
peramental cinchona tree, whose bark is 
the only known source of quinine. Quinine, 
unti] recently, was the only known pre- 
ventive and cure for the world’s most wide- 
spread disease — malaria. 

When the Japanese swarmed into the Dutch East Indies 
in 1942, they captured nearly all of the world’s quinine sup- 
ply. Nowhere else were cinchona trees in effective, large- 
scale production. Col. Fischer had been experimenting with 
them in the Philippines, but without great success. 

The Colonel aimed to get the seeds to the United States. 
They had to be kept alive long enough to be transplanted 
in a hot climate. Fischer’s escape was successful, but many 
of the seeds died on the way. Only a small number of those 
which were transplanted into Central American soil sur- 
vived. 

Col. Fischer’s dramatic trip thus tumed out to have little 
practical value. 

But it highlights the desperate problem that faced the 
United States in early stages of the Pacific war. Soldiers in 
tropic regions had more te fear from malaria than from 
the Japs. 

Since ancient times, this disease that robs the blood of its 
red corpuscles has been the most vicious killer in the tropics. 

It continues to kill three million persons each year. But 
those who die are a small fraction of the sufferers from this 
disease. Malaria puts its victims through roasting fevers and 
freezing chills. Some types attack only once; others will 
return over and over again. 


Malaria’s Cause Discovered 


Until about 50 years ago, no one knew its cause. Old tra- 
dition blamed it on damp night air. That is how it got its 
name — mal aire, French words meaning “bad air.” 

A young French doctor, Charles Laveran, got on the trail 
of the real cause of malaria. He located a micrescopic 
growth, plasmodium, in human red blood corpuscles. Seven- 
teen years later, in 1897, another investigator found that 
plasmodium entered the blood stream by only one means — 
by the bite of the female anopheles mosquito. Scientists 
have since learned how anopheles, standing on her head to 
bite her victim, carries the malaria parasite (plasmodium) 
from one person to another. 

Hundreds of years before the anopheles mosquito was 
put into the criminal class, man had found a bitter medicine 
that worked against malaria. Spanish Jesuit priests, in seven- 
teenth century South America; did not know (as we know 
today) that quinine destroys plasmodium in the human 
blood stream. 

But they did learn that the bark of the “fever tree” or 
“quina tree,” as the South American Indians called it, could 
be stripped off, beaten into a powder, and given to fever 
victims to ease their suffering. 

A story, later proved false, was told that the Countess of 
Cinchon, wife of the Spanish viceroy of Peru, fell ill with 
malaria in 1630. From a local Spanish official, so the tale 


went, she learned of the marvelous powder. News of het) 


supposed cure traveled back to Europe, and the bark 


It was early in 1942, the last days of the 
grim defense ef the Philippines. Just ahead F 
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_ Cinchona bark is drying on this ranch in Colombia. 





came a much sought-after product. Linnaeus, the Swedish 
naturalist who classified plants, named the féver tree cin- 
chona (accidentally misspelling the Countess’ name). 

Indians cut down the tall, secluded trees, pounded the 
bark loose, and brought it back through the dense, moun- 
tainous forests. In their haste to get the bark, explorers 
neglected to plant new trees. 

The world accepted this “Jesuits’ bark” or “Countess” 
powder,” as it was called, without knowing why or how it 
cured malaria, Not until 1820 did two French scientists dis- 
cover that quinine sulphate, one of the many elements of 
the bark, did the trick. From then on, the idea was to find 
bark with-the highest quinine yield. 

Some men saw that efforts must be made to preserve the 
cinchona trees. About a hundred years ago Dutch botanists 
set out the delicate plant in Java. Here they found the nec- 
essary combination of high altitude and continuous mois- 
ture. Smart Dutch planters saw that the cinchona trees 
would not only relieve suffering, but would also be a profit- 
able crop. Similar attempts were made by Englishmen in 
India, but cinchona plantations there have’ never been fully 
successful. 


Ledger's Great Find 


Just as these experiments in Java and India were starting, 
Charles Ledger, an English explorer who had spent 20 
years in South America, came upon a new type of cinchona. 
Ledger’s trusted Indian servant, Manuel, brought the bark 
from deep in the interior. It promised to hold a far richer 
quinine content than other varieties, 

Ledger shipped 14 pounds of seeds to London. Dealers 
there failed to recognize what a prize they were offered. 
Half of the precious seeds were presented to the Dutch, 
who promptly took them to Java. There they prospered. 
Eventually they replaced all other types but one. 

For his reward, Manuel was thrown in jail. The Bolivian 
government called him a traitor for revealing the valuable 
bark to a foreigner. 

From this point began the,amazing rise of the Dutch qui- 
nine monopoly which controlled the world’s supply until a 
few years ago. Dutch planters spread cinchona groves 
throughout the Javanese uplands, By 1900, South American 
cinchona production had gone into a tailspin, 

Meanwhile, the Dutch set up a Kina (quinine) Bureau in 





Cuatinines of Inter-American Affairs Phote 
Tropical America is once again producing quinine. 


he 








Holland, to control quality, quantity, and prices. By the 
1920s the Kina Bureau was accused of taking unfair advan- 
tage of its monopoly, Quinine prices were going up, instead — 
of down, as production increased. 


American Cinchona 


But Central and South American planters saw a vast new 
opportunity opening for them. If cinchona production was 
again developed in its original location, the Dutch monopoly 
could be beaten, prices reduced, and supply increased. Un- 
der pressure of war needs that is what actually happened. 

Carefully nurtured seedlings formed the basis of large 
cinchona plantations in Central America and in Bolivia, 


Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia. Since 1942 more than 18,000 ~ . 


tons of cinchona bark have been harvested in South Amer- 
ica. Expeditions have foraged into mountain jungles to find 
wild cinchona bushes. Private and Government groups in the. 
United States are backing these efforts with money and tech- 
nical aid, 

There is another side to the story, and it is being told by 
science. Artificia] substitutes for quinine have appeared in 
the past 15 years. Two of these — atabrine and plasmochin 
— are chemicals developed in Germany, and were largely 
controlled by German companies until World War II. Then 
the Winthrop Chemical Company of New York, which had 
been working on the atabrine formula, released it for general. 
use here. . 

Made from a coal-tar dye, atabrine is a yellow powder. 
It is more pleasant to take than quinine. It can be given in 
smaller doses than quinine, either as a preventive or cure. 

In American laboratories, scientists have tested 15,000 
different compounds in the battle against malaria. One of 
them, SN 13,276, is far more effective than atabrine, and 
cures malaria permanently after one set of treatments, In 
addition, two 27-year-old American chemists recently made 
a laboratory product which has the exact qualities of quinine, 


Atabrine Fights Malaria 


Atabrine was not put to widespread use until 1943, when 
it began to serve our armed forces fighting in malaria-ridden 
Pacific islands. There it performed near-miracles. 

In the first stages of the New Guinea campaign, almost 
every GI was struck with malaria. By the summer of 1944, 
after atabrine pills became general issue to GIs, cases were 
reduced to 45 out of every 1000 soldiers. 

War needs raised the demand for atabrine from five mil- 
lion pills a year to three billion — and brought the price ~ 
down from $66 a thousand to $3. 

Quinine remains today the staple treatment for malaria 
in tropical countries. Unfortunately, it is not available every- 
where. The marty millions of malaria sufferers in India, — 
where the disease kills 1,000,000 persons a year, are lucky 
to get even the weaker form of quinine called totaquine. 
So the hope of the tropics lies chiefly in increased production 
and distribution of atabrine and the other synthetic anti- 
malarials, 

Here is an illustration of the fact that, within your life- 
time, medicine has taken its longest strides. Men used cin- 
chona for centuries to fight malaria. They accepted it blindly, 
as a gift from nature. Now, instead of using medicines stum- 
bled upon almost by accident, scientists turn to research 
laboratories to create new medicines, which can usually be ~ 
made in unlimited amounts, This is true of atabrine and the 
new anti-malarials, 

Quinine has new allies in the battle against malaria. 
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STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
to the stud 





1. QUININE 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statements. Each counts 6. Total 30. 


1: Quinine, the anti-malaria drug is 
obtained from: 


(a) the running sap of the cinchona 


tree 
(b) the chopped leaves of the quinine 
tree 
c) the bark of the cinchona tree 
d) cinchona seeds before germinat- 
ing 
2. One of the peculiar characteristics 
of malaria is that: 
(a) it is not contagious 
(b) the parasite lives in the skin 
(c) it is carried by saliva 
(d) it does not attack dark-skinned 
people 
$. Before the scientific discovery of 
the causes of malaria, it was thought 
that malaria was caused by: 
(a) damp night air 
(b) tropical heat and over-exertion 
(c) the green-bottle fly 
(d) bad heredity weakened by red 
wine 
4. A person stricken by malaria ex- 
periences: 
(a) a rash of skin blots similar to 
measles 


with the best record in WORLD WEEK 


CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


(b) acute pain in the region of the 
heart 
(c) an extraordinary loss of hair 
(d) chills and fevers 
5. The cinchona tree, in order to 
grow successfully, requires: 
(a) a temperate climate and irriga- 
tion 
(b) hothouses to protect its delicate 
bark 
(c) high altitude in the tropics and 
constant moisture 
(d) swarms of hummingbirds to carry 
its pollen 
My Score 


ll. VIET NAM 


Match the items in the right-hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 





Enter Scholastic Awards! 


Social Studies Students can write 
too! Even though you aren’t a poet 
or a playwright, you can have some- 
thing to say about public affairs. Any 
student in 9th to 12th grades is eligible 
for the Current Events or Historical 
Article classifications of the annual 
Scholastic Awards. Closing date is 
March 5, 1947. Articles of 1,500 words 
or under in either field may win prizes 
of $25, $15, or $10. Ask your teacher, 
or write for Scholastic Writing Awards 
1947 Rules Booklet. 











ing the correct number in the paren- 
theses. (Each province may be used 
more than once.) Each mention counts 
4. Total 40. 


1. Tonkin (__) Red River delta 
sce 
2. igh inland plateat 
ap (__) rubber trees 
‘ . (  ) mouth of Mekong 
8. Cochin-China ( ) jungles and forests 
(__ ) largest population 
4. Cambodia (__) richest region 
( ) Hanoi 
5. Laos ( ) Angkor 
My Score 


lll. Keeping Yourtown Healthy 
Some of the following statements are 
true, some false. Place a (T) or (F) 
in the parentheses. Each counts 6. Total 

80. 

1. The first state health departments were 
a result of the spread of the cholera 
plague. (_ ) 

2. Records of births and deaths are usually 
kept by your town’s tax commission to 
prevent tax evasion. (_ ) 

8. It is more practicable to quarantine the 
people who have not been smitten by a 
disease than to quarantine those who 
already have it. (_ ) 

4. If X-rays of chests were made com- 
pulsory for everybody at frequent 
periods, the spread of TB could be 
halted. (_) 

5. Pasteurization of milk is a Federal law 
that all dairy farmers in all states must 
comply with. (_ ) 


My Score 
My Total Score____._ 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


THE BEST THING TO DO 


This tests your ounce of foresight 
against the pound of cure somebody 
may have to pay. Like all first aid, you 
can’t afford to lose your head. Think 
of a cucumber and get to work. 


1. If a person is bleeding from the 
nose: 
(a) have the patient blow it hard 
(b) apply cold, wet compresses 
(c) apply hot, steaming compresses 
(d) give spirits of ammonia to sniff 


2. If a person is suffering from shock: 


(a) apply ice to the head 

(b) rub limbs toward head 

(c) give large doses of 90 proof spirits 
(d) keep body warm 

$. If you cut your hand with a razor: 


(a) wash wound with soap and water 

(b) apply mild tincture of iodine to 
wound 

(c) let wound bleed freely until it clots 

(d) apply peroxide and don’t worry 

4. If you get something in your eye: 

(a) look down your nose and spit three 
times 

(b) remove gently with your finger 

(c) cover with black blinker patch until 
pain is gone 

(d) flush the eye with boric acid solu- 
tion 

5. If a person has been electrocuted: 

(a) give hot coffee 

(b) keep patient 
thighs 

(c) apply artificial respiration 

(d) give smelling salts 

6. If someone swallows a fish bone: 


(a) flush throat with hot water 
(b) insert tweezers and yank 
(c) put patient in reclining position 


standing and rub 


(d) invert patient and slap sharply be- 
tween shoulder blades 

7. If a person is badly burned: 

(a) apply iodine to wound 

(b) apply picric or tannic acid 

(c) apply any butter fat 

(d) wash carefully with soap and water 

8. If your hands are frostbitten: 

(a) rub with snow 

(b) apply an electric pad 

(c) warm gently in cool or cold air 

(d) bandage tightly and soak in hot 

water 
« « < «< « ‘P)-8 ‘(QL 
“(P)-9 *(°)-S ‘(P)-b *(q)-§ (P)-s £(q)-1 
suemsuy 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


cinchona sin ké na 
plasmodium plaz m6 di im 
anopheles a ndf é léz 
Saigon si gén 

Viet Nam _ vé &t nam 
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Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY AND MRS. GEORGE C. MARSHALL 


Soldier in Diplomacy 


Upon a man utterly devoted to his 
nation’s welfare has fallen one of the 
gravest tasks of the postwar world. He 
is General of the Army George Catlett 
Marshall, whom President Truman re- 
cently chose as Secretary of State. The 
66-year-old former Army Chief of Staff 
succeeds James F. Byrnes, who retired 
because of ill health. 

General Marshall, who forged Amer- 
ican military might in wartime, now ac- 
cepts the challenge to mold the United 
States part in peace. He took office 
less than a month before the scheduled 
signing of peace treaties with the lesser enemies on February 
10. One month after that, Big Four discussions of the German 
and Austrian peace treaties are scheduled to begin. For these 
negotiations Marshall carries with him worldwide admira- 
tion and respect. He attended the Big Three meeting and 
worked closely with British, Russian, and other Allied lead- 
ers. 

He takes the chief position in a Democratic President’s 
Cabinet, and must deal with a Republican Congress. But 
Secretary Marshall has had experience with congressmen 
hostile to his views before this. He faced a five-day barrage 
of questions last year from the Pearl Harbor investigating 
committee with extreme patience and self-restraint. Yet his 
nomination as Secretary of State won immediate and unani- 
mous approval in the Senate. 

The announcement of the Virginia General’s appointment 
came as he was leaving China after a year’s attempt to 
bring peace between the opposing groups there. In his re- 
port to the American people on the Chinese situation, Mar- 
shall called upon liberal elements among both the Chinese 
Communists and the National Government to work together 
for a united China. He saw little chance of peace there by 
any other means. 

Before he was sent to China as President Truman’s special 
envoy, Marshall had planned to retire to his Leesburg, Vir- 
ginia, farm. (See Senior Scholastic, Nov. 11, 1946, pagé 9, 
for his biography.) He and Mrs. Marshall will now live 
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the new Secretary of State may have to wait a while before - 


he gets a chance to prune his trees and grow sweet corn. 


Chairman from Down Under 


In Australian foreign affairs Norman J. O. Makin has 
scored a couple of notable “firsts.” He was the first chair- 
man of the United Nations Security Council, in January, 
1946. Under the Council’s alphabetical, rotating system, he 
is now completing his second term as chairman. 

Makin (pronounce it MAY-kin) is also the first Aus- 
tralian Ambassador to the U. S. Last April the U, S. and 
Australia strengthened their diplomatic ties. Instead of 
maintaining legations, they decided to establish higher-rank- 
ing embassies in each other’s countries. 

The 57-year-old Australian is a slightly-built man with a 
stern and dignified manner. A long-time supporter of his 
country’s Labor government, Makin is the son of poor par- 
ents who emigrated from England. He had to leave school 
at 18. His job in a book shop started an interest in books 
which he has never lost. 

The South Australian was first elected to the Australian 
parliament when he was 29, and served there for 27 years. 
Married and with two sons, Makin is a Methodist lay 
preacher, and does not hesitate to speak up strongly at the 
Security Council table. 


Legendary President 


Viet Nam is the Indo-Chinese republic now fighting 
against France. Viet Nam’s leader is Ho Chi Minh. But Ho 
is so little known to the outside world that almost com- 
pletely contradictory stories of his life and beliefs have 
appeared. These reports resemble a multiple-choice quiz, 
and you can take your choice of the answers: 

He: (1) is a Communist; (2) opposes the Communists 
in his own cabinet; (3) thinks Communism can wait a 
while. 

He: (1) has had 20 different names and is 50 years old; 
(2) has had 500 names and is 55 years old. 

He started his revolutionary career: (1) in Indo-China as 
a messenger for anti-French secret societies; (2) during 
the Russian revolution; (8) in the Chinese revolution. 

There is general agreement that President Ho has trav- 
eled throughout the world, speaks six languages, and is 
proud of his old-timer’s goatee. 
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France — Britain Join Hands 


What Happened: Britain and France 
have agreed to conclude a political and 
military alliance at the earliest possible 
moment. Its object is to prevent dny fur- 
ther aggression by Germany and to pre- 
serve peace and security. The announce- 
ment was made by British Prime. Min- 
ister Clement Attlee at the conclusion 
of a two-day conference with former 
French President-Premier Leon Blum. 

It is expected that the alliance will be 
for a period of 20 years. It will prob- 
ably provide for mutual military as- 
sistance in the eveut of a new attack by 
Germany on either country. Both the 
United States and Russia have been 
notified of the decision. The treaty will 
be drafted to fit into the framework of 
Article 52 of the United Nations 
Charter, which governs regional ar- 
rangements. 

“It was recognized,” the statement 
declared, “that the two countries, hav- 
ing been twice attacked by Germany 
in a period of twenty-five years, have 
an equal interest in protecting them- 
selves against a fresh German menace.” 

What's Behind It: Though it came as 
& surprise, the announcement of a pro- 
posed Anglo-French military alliance 
seems logical. Had there been such an 





alliance after World War I, some his- 
torians believe that World War II would 
have been prevented. 

At present there are similar military 
pacts (1) between Britain and Russia 
(signed in May, 1942) and (2) be- 
tween France and Russia (signed in 
December, 1944). The Anglo-French 
pact would complete a London-Moscow- 
Paris triangle. 


_ Helping Hand to Italy 


What Happened: Italian Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi’s visit to the United 
States paid off. It paid off to the tune 
of $100,000,000. That is the amount 
of credit extended by the Export-Import 
Bank to Italy for imports from this 
country. The money is to be made avail- 
able immediately for the purchases of 
urgently needed food and for raw ma- 
terials to keep Italian industries going. 

In addition, the United States Gov- 
ernment diverted in mid-ocean six 
wheat-laden American ships from 
Bremen, Germany to Italian ports. The 
action was taken to ease the acute food 
shortage in Italy which has already led 
to many hunger riots. 

The U. S. Treasury also paid the 
Italian government $50,000,000 for 
services and supplies used by American 


Press Association 


Htalian Premier Alcide de Gasperi and his daughter, Maria Romana, got a 
special welcome from New York garment workers, many of Italian descent. 


THE MARCH OF 


armed forces in Italy during the war. 

Before his departure the Premier ex- 
pressed the hope that Italy will once 
again play an important role in a peace- 
ful and prosperous world. 

What’s Behind It: To get on her in- 
dustrial feet again, Italy needs, accord- 
ing to Premier de Gasperi’s estimate, 
more than $800,000,000 in loans and 
relief this year. Though the American 
credit runs short of that figure, it is con- 
sidered sufficient to keep the wolf away 
from Italy’s door during the winter 
months. 


Better Neighbors 


What Happened: The Good Neighbor 
policy means friendship and cooperation 
among the nations of North and South 
America. Nelson A. Rockefeller and his 
four brothers, sons of millionaire John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., have given new 
meaning to the Good Neighbor idea. 
They have formed a $3,000,000 corpora- 
tion to improve agricultural conditions 
in Brazil. The organization is to be 
known as the International Basic Econ- 
omy Corporation. 

As explained by Mr. Rockefeller, his 
project is aimed at raising the standard 
of living in Brazil and, eventually, in 
other countries. Both American and 
Brazilian capital will be asked to finance 
the Corporation. He said that his organ- 
ization would first operate in Southern 
Brazil and that he hoped that later its 
activities will be extended to at least 
one other Latin American country. 

The functions of the Corporation will 
be (1) production of high-grade seeds; 
(2) supply of phosphate-fertilizers; (3) 
furnishing of trucks and other vehicles 
for transportation; (4) increased pro- 
duction of fresh vegetables; and (5) 
raising of swine (which previously has 
been handicapped by the lack of vac- 
cines against cholera). 

What’s Behind It: This is a concrete 
example of how the United States can 
help its neighbors. It is undoubtedly 
worth more to our neighbors (in this 
case, Brazil), than all the well-meaning 
speeches by politicians about the need 
for international friendship, Being a 
rich and technically-advanced nation, 
the U. S. can and should share its knowl- 
edge and technical know-how with 
countries less fortunate. That’s the 


surest way of making friends and pre- 
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serving peace. It will also go a long 
way toward disproving accusations of 
“Yankee imperialism” below the Rio 
Grande. 


French Press and Information Service 


VINCENT AURIOL 


New President for France 


The first President of the new-born 
Fourth French Republic is the 62-year- 
old Socialist leader, Vincent Auriol. He 
was elected by a joint session of the 
two houses of Parliament — the Na- 
tional Assembly and the Council of the 
Republic — at the historic Palace of 
Versailles. Winning orthe first ballot, 
M. Auriol received 452 votes out of 
883 cast — ten more than the required 
majority. He had the support of the 
Socialist and Communist members. 


Safety in the Air 


What Happened: The newspaper 
headline, “Plane Crashes, Several Pas- 
sengers Killed,” has appeared often 


enough lately to scare away large num- 
bers of air line travelers. It has also 
aroused Congressional interest in the 
safety of our airlines. 

The Senate Commerce Committee 
started an investigation by quizzing 
members of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. The CAB, and the related Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, are Gov- 
ernment agencies supervising all U. S. 
air transportation. James M. Landis, 
CAB chairman, reported that safety de- 
vices developed during the war could 
improve the situation immediately. But 
many of these devices, such as airborne 
are very expensive. 

What’s Behind It: Despite the numer- 
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e 
ous streamer headlines recently, the fig- 
ures show that domestic air travel was 
nearly twice as safe in 1946 as in 
1945, The number of fatal injuries was 
about the same, but in 1946 twice as 
many passenger miles were flown. But 
Congress, ‘the airlines, and the public 
are becoming more and more concerned 


about further accident reduction. 


In Union There Is Strength 


What Happened: The War and Navy 
Departments, already experienced in 
making war, have decided to make 
peace between themselves. This is the 
result ‘of agreement between Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson and 
Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal. 
They have agreed on a method to unify 
the control of our Army and Navy. 

Army and Navy “brass” have been 
at odds with each other on the issue of 
armed forces unification ever since it 
was proposed more than a year ago. 
Last June, President Truman asked the 
two Secretaries to work out their dif- 
ferences, The present compromise is a 
result of their efforts. But before the 
unification takes effect, it must be sub- 
mitted to and approved by Congress. 

The compromise submitted by Seo- 
retaries Patterson and Forrestal calls 
for a single Secretary of National De- 
fense. A separate. Department of the 
Air Forces would be established. The 
Army, Navy and Air Forces would each 





Carmack in Christian Science Moniter 


Which Way to Turn? 


have a military chief of staff and a civil- 
jan Secretary. The three Secretaries 
would be responsible to the Secretary 
of National Defense. Each of the three 
armed forces departments would be ad- . 
ministered as an individual unit. 

Final authority would rest with the 
Secretary of National Defense. He 
would also control the work of a joint 
Council of National Defense, a National 
Security Resources Board, and a Cén- 
tral Intelligence Agency (which is al- 
ready in operation). 

What's Behind It: Early and favorable 
Congressional action was predicted for 
armed forces unification, now that the 
Army and Navy have come to terms. 
Such action is simplified this year be- 
cause, under the Congressional Keor- 
ganization Act, the Congress has al- 
ready set up over-all military commit- 
tees in each chamber. 

(More news on next page.) 





MEN AT WORK: LEADERS OF THE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 


The House 

Speaker—Joseph W. Martin, Massachu- 
setts 

Republican Floor Leader—Charles Hal- 
leck, Indiana 

Democratic Floor Leader—Sam Ray- 
burn, Texas 

Republican Whip — Leslie C. Arends, 
Illinois 

Democratic Whip — John MoCormack, 
Massachusetts 


The Senate 

President pro tempore—Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, Michigan 

Republican Floor Leader — Wallace H. 

te, Maine 

Democratic Floor Leader — Alben Bark- 
ley, Kentucky 

Republican Whip — Kenneth Wherry, 
‘Nebraska 

Democratic Whip—Lister Hill, Alabama 


Chairmen of principal committees (all Republicans) 


Appropriations—John Taber, New York 

Ways and Means — -Harold Knutson, 
Minnesota 

Foreigi Affairs — Charles A, Eaton, 
New Jersey 

Armed Services—Walter G. Andrews, 
New York 


Appropriations — Styles Bridges, New 
Ham 

Finance—Eugene D. Milliken, Colorado . 

Foreign Relations — Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, Michigan 

Armed Services — Chan Gurney, South 
Dakota 





















































A Score Against Infantile 


What happened: Your contribution 
to the just-completed March of Dimes 
campaign against infantile paralysis 
may have helped to do the trick. “The 
trick” was the laboratory development 
of the infantile paralysis virus in an 80 
per cent pure state. 

A virus is the actual poison of an in- 
fectious disease. When it is isolated (ob- 
tained in its pure state), it can be used 
as an injection to prevent disease. Vac- 
cination, for instance, is the injection 
of a tiny quantity of smallpox virus 
which will make you safe from small- 


The 80 per cent pure infantile virus 
was developed by Dr. Hubert S. Lor- 
ing and Dr. C. E. Schwerdt at Stanford 
University, California. It may be some 
time before the virus can be used as a 
preventive. But it is one of the greatest 
strides yet made in the baffling fight 
against infantile. 

Funds for the Stanford experiments 
were provided by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. The Foun- 
dation is just completing its tenth an- 
nual March of Dimes fund-raising drive. 
Its goal this year was $24,000,000, far 
higher than any previous year. 

What’s Behind It: The National 
Foundation started its annual drives in 
1988, on the birthday of President 
Roosevelt, who was an infantile paraly- 
sis victim. The work of the Foundation 
has continued and expanded since Mr. 
Roosevelt’s death. 

Sixty million dollars has been col- 
lected up to this year. Half of this 
money remains in the communities 
where it is collected for treatment and 
care of infantile paralysis sufferers. 
Twelve million dollars has been used 
for education and research, as at Stan- 
ford University. 

The year 1946 saw one of the worst 
infantile epidemics this country has ever 
suffered. There were more than 25,000 
cases, 85 per cent of them children un- 
der 15. 


United Nations News 
PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 


ANTED: Ten architects to design 

the international skyscraper capital 
of the United Nations. Salary: $5,000 
for four months’ work. Apply to Wal- 
lace K. Harrison, U.N. Director of 
Planning. 

No such want ad was published in 
the newspapers. But an appeal was 
made by David Owen, acting Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. He 
asked the 54 member-states, besides 
the U. S., to submit names of outstand- 
ing architects to draw the plans of 
U.N.’s future home. The “ten best” will 
remain in New York for four months 
and receive $5,000 plus traveling ex- 
penses. They will work under Mr. Har- 
rison, who is a noted New York archi- 
tect. 

The world capital is to be constructed 
between Forty-second and Forty-eighth 
Streets, along New York’s East River, 
on property donated by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. 

At U.N’s old premises at Lake Suc- 
cess, business went on as usual. A new 
“star” appeared in the cast of the 11- 
member Security Council. He is War- 
ren Robinson Austin who took over as 
permanent United States representative 
on the Council. A former U. S. Senator, 
Mr. Austin is a Vermonter, a Republi- 
can, and 68 years old. 

In his first speech, he appealed to the 


‘Security Council to postpone until Feb- 


ruary 4 all discu8sion of international 
atomic control and other provisions of 
the General Assembly’s disarmament 
resolution. He made the plea on the 
ground that he himself was a “fresh- 
man.” He said that more time was 
needed to consider the question because 
of the recent resignation of Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes. 

The Security Council previously voted 


United Nations sed 


















































Internationa 
W. K. Harrison will direct architech 
of U. N. skyscraper headquarter | 


to assume responsibility for guarantee 
ing the independence of the Free Terr: 
tory of Trieste. The vote was 10 to 0, 
with Australia not voting. This action 
in accordance with the statute of Tr 
este (part of the Italian peace treaty) 
which was approved at the recent meet- 
ing in New York of the Big Four Coun 
cil of Foreign Ministers. 

The statute provides that the U. N. 
Security Council shall have the respon 
sibility to maintain public order in the 
Free Territory. The “Free Territory’ 
consists of the port of Trieste and 
nearby areas which were detached from 
Italy by the terms of the Italian peace 
treaty. It is also the duty of the Security 
Council to appoint .a Governor of the 
Free Territory. This is a delicate task, 
since both the Italian and the Yugoslav 
governments have to be consulted on 
the appointment, and they find it diff- 
cult to agree. 





“HERE AND THERE” 


Getting Your Teeth in It. Wait a min- 
ute, wait a minute, you're doing it all 
wrong! A dental professor at Tufts Col- 
lege, Boston, tells us that orange juice 
should be consumed last at breakfast, 
mot first. In that way, it serves as a 
mouth cleanser all morning. The pri- 
fessor adds that Russians, Chinese, and 
Portuguese have good teeth, while Eng- 
lish, Scots, Irish, Canadians and Ameri- 
cans generally have poor teeth. 





The Great White Father Didn’t For- 
get. In his 1,628-page budget message 
to Congress, Mr. Truman dealt with a 
few things besides atomic energy and 
the national debt. For instance, he said 
that Uncle Sam will pay the Choctaw 
Indians for a blacksmith. That was a 
provision in an 1820 treaty which is still 
in force today. But the last pensioner 
from the war of 1812 died last year, so 
there will be a saving on vetéfans’ pen- 
sions. 

A Fish Story, and No Kidding. On one 
of her first postwar trips to England, 






the United States liner America found 
she couldn’t reach her usual speed. The 
problem had her engineers baffled, ur- 
til the ship docked at Southampton 
Then the engineers discovered that four 
tons of herring had been accidentally 
picked up by the scoops in the ship’ 
bottoms. The scoops, normally used t 
take in sea water for cooling the ship# 
engines, had run afoul a large school @ 
unfortunate fish. Once the fish were dit 
covered as stowaways, it took five houm 
to dislodge them and. give them th 
heave-ho. 
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I want you to understand from 
the beginning that I’m not really 
dumb. I know what a girl should do 
and what she shouldn’t. I get around. 
I read. I listen to the radio. And I have 
two older sisters. So, you see, I know 
what the score is. I know it’s smart 
to wear tweedish skirts and shaggy 
sweaters with the sleeves pushed up and 
pearls and ankle-socks and saddle shoes 
that look as if they’ve seen the world. 
And I know that your hair should be 
long, almost to your shoulders, and 
sleek as a wet seal, just a little fluffed 
on the ends and you should wear a 
campus hat or a dink or else a peasant 
hankie if you’ve that sort of face. Prop- 
erly, a peasant hankie should make you 
think of edelweiss, mist and sunny 
mountains, yodeling and Swiss cheese. 
You know, that kind of peasant. Now, 
me, I never wear a hankie. It makes 
my face seem wide and Slavic and 
I look like a picture always in one of 
those magazine articles that run—“And 
Stalin says the future of Russia lies in 
its women. In its women who have 
tilled its soil, raised its children.—” Well, 
anyway. I’m not exactly too small-town 
either. I read Winchell’s column. You 
get to know what New York boy is that 
way about some pineapple princess 
on the West Coast and what Paradise 
pretty is currently the prettiest. It gives 
you that cosmopolitan feeling. And I 
know that anyone who orders a straw- 
berry sundae in a drugstore instead of 
a lemon coke would probably be dumb 
enough to wear colored ankle-socks 
with high-heeled pumps or use Evening 
in Paris with a tweed suit. But I'm 
sort of drifting. This isn’t what I wanted 
to tell you. I just wanted to give you 
the general idea of how I'm not so 
dumb. It’s important that you under- 
stand that. 
You see, it was funny how I met him. 
It was a winter night like any other 
winter night. And I didn’t have my 
Latin done either. But the way the 
moon tinseled the twigs and silverplated 
the snow drifts, I just couldn’t stay 
inside. The skating rink isn’t far from 
our house—you can make it in five min- 
utes if the sidewalks aren't slippery, 
so I went skating. I remember it took 


N° don’t get me wrong. I mean, 


me a long time to get ready that night 
because I had to darn my skating socks 
first. I don’t know why they always 
wear out so fast—just in the toes, too. 
Maybe it’s because I have metal pro- 
tectors on the toes of my skates. That 
probably is why. And then I brushed 
my hair—hard, so hard it clung to my 
hand and stood up around my head 
in a hazy halo. 

My skates were hanging by the back 
door all nice and shiny for Id just 
gotten them for Christmas and they 
smelled so queer—just like fresh smoked 
ham. My dog walked with me as far 
as the corner. She’s a red Chow, very 
polite and well-mannered, and she kept 
pretending it was me she liked when 
all the time I knew it was the ham 
smell. She panted alongside me and 
her hot breath made a frosty little 
balloon balancing on the end of her 
nose. My skates thumped me good- 
naturedly on the back as I walked and 
the night was breathlessly quiet and 











flirting eyes. It was all so lovely. 

I had to cut cross someone's back 
garden to get to the rink and last sum- 
mer’s grass stuck through the thin ‘ice, 
brown and discouraged. Not many peo- ~ 
ple came through this way and the 
crusted snow broke through the little 
hollows between corn stubbles frozen 
hard in the ground. I was out of breath 
when I got to the shanty—out of breath 
with running and with the loveliness 
of the night. Shanties are always such ~ 
friendly places. The floor all hacked to — 
wet splinters from the skate runners and” 
the wooden wall frescoed with symbols 
of dead romance. There was a smell 
of singed wool as someone got too 
near the glowing isinglass grin of the 
iron stove. Girls burst through the door 
laughing with snow on their hair and 
tripped over shoes scattered on the 
floor. A pimply-faced boy grabbed the 
hat from the frizzled head of an eighth 
grade blonde and stuffed it into an ~ 
empty galosh to prove his love and 
then hastily bent to examine his skate 
strap with innocent unconcern. Bs. 

It didn’t take me long to get my  ~ 
own skates on and I stuck my shoes un- | 
der the bench—far back where they ~ 
wouldn’t get knocked around and would 
be easy to find when I wanted to go 
home. I walked out on my toes and 









































































~ Ten years ago Maureen Daly was 
“a high school senior— and already 
‘8 Mationally-known short story writ- 
"er. Her story Sixteen had won first 
| prize in the short ‘story division of 
"Scholastic Awards, sponsored by 
Sebolastic Magazines. It was reprinted 
Ff the O. Henry Collection of Best 
| Short Stories for 1938. It has since ap- 
peared in magazines, newspapers, and 
textbooks, and has been adapted for 
fadio. At twenty Maureen was writ- 
ing a column for teen-agers which 
was syndicated in a dozen newspapers. 
The same year her novel, Seventeenth 
Summer, won the Dodd, Mead Inter- 
collegiate Literary Fellowship. It be- 
came a best-seller. Maureen is now 
@m associate editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. She is an Irish-born 





‘the shiny runners of my new skates 
dug deep into the sodden floor. 

It was snowing a little outside— 
quick, eager little Lux-like flakes that 

ted as soon as they touched your 
hand. I don’t know where the snow 
came from for there were stars out. 
Or maybe the stars were_in my eyes 
and I just kept seeing them every time 
I looked up into the darkness. I waited 
&@ moment. You know, to start to skate 
at a crowded rink is like jumping on a 
moving merry-go-round. The skaters go 
skimming round in a colored blur like 
gaudy painted horses and the shrill 
musical jabber reechoes in the night 
from a hundred human calliopes, Once 
in, I went all right. At least after I 
found out exactly where that rough ice 
was. It was “round, round, jump the 
rut, round, round, round —.” 

And then he came. All of a sudden 
his arm was around my waist so warm 
and tight and he said very casually, 
“Mind if I skate with you?” and then 
he took my other hand. That’s all there 
was to it. Just that and then we were 
skating. It wasn’t that I’d never skated 
with a boy before. Don’t be silly. I told 
you before I get around. But this was 
different. He was a smoothie! He was 
-@ big shot up at school and he went 

to all the big dances and he was the 
‘best dancer in town except Harold 
Wright who didn’t count because he'd 
> been to college in New York for two 
> years! Don’t you see? This was different. 
At first I can’t remember what we 
talked about, I can’t even remember 
“if we talked at all. We just skated and 
“skated and laughed every time we came 
“to that rough spot and pretty soon we 
were laughing all the time at nothing 
at all. It was all so lovely. 
' Then we sat on the big snow bank at 





Maureen Daly 


lass whose parents came to the U. S. 
when she was two years old and set- 
tled in Wisconsin. She made her repu- 
tation by writing about what she 
knew — her teen-age hopes and ex- 
periences. 


the edge of the rink and just watched. 
It was cold at first even with my skating 
pants on, sitting on that hard heap of 
snow, but pretty soon I got warm all 
over. He threw a handful of snow at 
me and it fell in a little white shower 
on my hair and he leaned over to brush 
it off. I held my breath. The night stood 
still. 

The moon hung just over the warm- 
ing shanty like a big quarter slice of 
muskmelon and the smoke from the 
pipe chimney floated up im a sooty 
fog. One by one the houses around 
the rink twinkled out their lights and 
somebody’s hound wailed a mournful 
apology to a star as he curled up for 
the night. It was all so lovely. 

Then he sat up straight and said, 
“We'd better start home.” Not, “Shall 
I take you home?” or “Do you live far?” 
but “We'd better start home.” See, that’s 
how I know he wanted to take me 
home. Not because he had to but be- 
cause he wanted to. He went #6 the 
shanty to get my shoes. “Black ones,” 
1 told him. “Same size as Garbo’s.” 
And he laughed again. He was still 
smiling when he came back and took 
off my skates and tied the wet skate 
strings in a soggy knot and put them 
over his shoulder. Then he held out his 
hand and I'slid off the snow bank and 
brushed off the seat of my pants and we 
were ready. 

It was snowing harder now. Big, quiet 
flakes that clung to twiggy bushes and 
snuggled in little drifts against the tree 
trunks. The night was an etching in 
black and white. It was all so lovely 
I was sorry I lived only a few blocks 
away. He talked softly as we walked 
as if every little word were a secret. 
“Did I like Harry James, and did I 
plan to go to college next year and 






had I a cousin who lived in Appleton — 
and knew his brother?” A very respect- ~ 
able Emily Post sort of conversation — 
and then finally—“how nice I looked 
with snow in my hair and had I ever 
seen the moon so close?” For the 
moon was following us as we walked 
and ducking playfully behind a chimney 
every time I turned to look at it. And 
then we were home. 

The porch light was on. My mother 
always puts the porch light on when I 
go away at night. And we stood there 
a moment by the front steps and the 
snow turned pinkish in the glow of the 
colored light and a few feathery flakes 
settled on his hair. Then he took my 
skates and put them over my shoulder 
and said, “Cood-night now. Ill call 
you.” “I'll call you,” he said. 

I went inside then and in a moment 
he was gone. I watched him from my 
window as he went down the street. 
He was whistling softly and I waited 
until the sound faded away so I couldn’t 
tell if it was he or my heart whistling 
out there in the night. And then he was 
gone, completely gone. 

I shivered. Somehow the darkness 
seemed changed. The stars were little 
hard chips of light far up in the sky 
and the moon stared down with a sul- 
len yellow glare. The air was tense with 
sudden cold and a gust of wind swirled 
his footprints into white oblivion. Every- 
thing was quiet. 

But he'd said, “I'll call you.” That’s 
what he said—“I’ll call you.” I couldn’t 
sleep all night. 

And that was last Thursday. Tonight 
is Tuesday. Tonight is Tuesday and my 
homework’s done, and I darned some 
stockings that didn’t really need it, and 
I worked a cross-word puzzle, and I 
listened to the radio and now I’m just 
sitting. I'm sitting because I can’t think 
of anything else to do. I can’t think 
of anything, anything but snowflakes 
and ice skates and yellow moons and 
Thursday night. The telephone is sitting 
on the corner table with its old black 
face turned to the wall so I can’t see 
its leer. I don’t even jump when it 
rings any more. My heart still prays but 
my mind just laughs. Outside the night 
is still, so still I think I'll go crazy and 
the white snow’s all dirtied and smoked 
into grayness and the wind is blowing 
the arc light so it throws weird, waving 
shadows from the trees onto the lawn—~ 
like thin, starved arms begging for I 
don’t know what. And so I'm just sitting 
here and I’m not feeling anything. I’m 
not even sad because all of a sudden I 
know. All of a sudden I know. I can 
sit here now forever and laugh and 
laugh and laugh while the tears run 
salty in the corners of my mouth, For 
all of a sudden I know, I know what § 
the stars knew all the time—he'll never, & 
never call—never. 
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EDISON DESIGNS A NEW MODEL. 


WATCH, THIS DIAPHRAGM WILL PICK UP IF | CAN RECORD THE MOVEMENTS 

THE VIBRATIONS OF MY VOICE... OF THE DIAPHRAGM, | CAN RECORD 

THE MOVEMENT WILL MAKE 4% AND REPRODUCE THE HUMAN 

THE LITTLE MAN SAW Bs VOICE, BUILD ME, 
wooo. ® A MODEL OF 


surprise / 
iT works / 


YOU'RE A SMART 
MAN, MR. EDISON, BUTI 
WON'T BELIEVE THIS omy) 
1 CAN HEAR IT. 


EDISON PUT ASIDE THE TALKING MACHINE TO 
LAM 7 HE AG TURNED 





EdisONn’s ORIGINAL PHONOGRAPH! A RECORDING wr Toe. 
NEEDLE ATTACHED TO THE DIAPHRAGM MADE ain eoeeke’ wal uavenr 
GROOVES IN THE TIN FOIL AROUND THE CYLINDER, SEEN T 
TURNED BY HAND. BY RESETTING THE NEEDLE, THE ' ' 


GED FOR FIVE 





RECORD COULD BE PLAYED BACK. 


CAN‘T STOP NOW, 
T.A LITTLE MORE TIME 
O THE WAX- CYLINDER 
NOGRAPH RUN BYA 
TTERY WILL GE FINISHED. 








THE ROUND, FLAT DISCS WERE BETTER... 


| THINK A ROUND, FLAT DISC CONGRATULATIONS, EDISON. 
IS GETTER THAN A CYLINDER WITH YOUR NEW TALKING MACHINE 
FOR MARING THE RECORD. AND REPROOUCER, THE PHONOGRAPH 
IS HERE TO STAY. ‘A GREAT INDUSTRY 
GREW FROM EDISON'S “& 
FIRST TALKING MACHINE ® 
OFFERING ENTERTAINMEN 
AND EDUCATION TO 
PEOPLES THROUGHOUT 
OUGH 
NTION 103 
”" WE 
CAN NOW PRESERVE THE 
VOICES OF OUR GREAT & 
sMEN AND THE MUSIC OF 3 















N the desert of New Mexico, not far 
from the spot where the first atomic 
bomb exploded, scientists are shooting 
off rockets. These are no Fourth of July 
flares, but 46-foot monsters weighing 14 
tons and more. They are German V-2 
rockets, captured during World War II. 
During the war, these rockets car- 
ried explosives 65 miles into the sky. 
They came down in a rain of death on 
Allied European cuntries. Today 
American technicians, with the aid of 
German scientists brought to this coun- 
try since the war, are perfecting rockets 
that will soar 104 miles high. 


War Rockets Serve in Peace 


They hope to build a V-10, which 
German designers say can zoom 165 
miles up. In a future war, these rockets 
might carry atom bombs aimed at 
enemy cities by rem6te control. But 
instead of explosives, today’s rockets 
contain delicate instruments with which 
man hopes to yf mystery: “What 
is the sky? What gdod is it?” 

The sky (or, more scientifically speak- 
ing, the “atmosphere” ) is man’s least 
explored, vastest, and possibly richest 
frontier. The atmosphere is a mixture 
ef gases that surrounds the earth and 
stretches at least 250 miles into space. 

Mt. Everest, highest peak on earth, is 
5% miles high. Present planes have risen 
10% miles, and others already designed 
may reach 12 miles. Humans in balloons 
have gone up nearly 14 miles. Sounding 
balloons have taken instruments to a 
height of 92 miles. Beyond lies the un- 
known horizon that rockets are explor- 
ing. 

The gases making up the atmosphere 
are denser (more closely packed) near 
the earth, and thinner higher up. These 
gases are our tinseen raw materials. 


Without them life would cease. 


What's in the Air? 


How do we use these gases? Man 
breathes oxygen and exhales carbon di- 
oxide. Most plants do the opposite. The 
air is a great reservoir for the nitrogen 
that feeds plants. Oxygen and hydrogen 
combine to form water. There are also 
Very tiny amounts of other gases which 
are useful, too. Helium won't burn and is 
Very light, so it is used in most dirigi- 
bles. Everybody knows neon signs. 
Krypton and xenon have medical uses. 
The heavier gases, like oxygen, cling 
close to the earth. Since oxygen is 
Mecessary for burning, you could not 
light a candle four miles above the 
earth 


% Scientists believe that the atmosphere 
* has four “layers.” Closest to the earth 









Beyond the Horizon 


is the “troposphere,” about 10 miles 
thick. This layer with the next one, the 
five-mile-thick “ozone” layer, make up 
95 per cent of the weight of the atmos- 
phere. The “stratosphere” extends to 
about 40 miles above the earth’s sur- 
face. Beyond is the “ionosphere.” The 
fonosphere comprises only one per cent 
of the weight of the atmosphere, yet it 
is probably more than 200 miles thick. 

ach of these layers is vital to man’s 
welfare. All our weather is in the lower 
half of the troposphere. Beyond that are 
none of the rain, clouds, fog, and snow 
that we know on earth. 

Without the narrow ozone layer, the 
earth would be burned to a crisp. This 
layer screens us from harmful ultra- 
violet rays but lets through other ultra- 
violet rays that are beneficial. 

The stratosphere, where the air is 
thin and does not greatly resist moving 
bodies, may become the “main street” 
for future long-distance aviation. 

The ionosphere is weird enough for 
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THE ATMOSPHERE. Man’s highest trips by land, 
plane, and balloon (see cut) look small, com- 
pared to flights of rockets into the jonosphere. 





Buck Rogers. There, according to scien. 
tists, the sky looks dark in daylight. Ab- — 


solute silence reigns. The reason is that 
the gas molecules which carry sound 
waves are very thin and far apart. All 
around are falling meteors that flash out 
s “shooting stars” and then fall into 
dust. 

In this zone ultra-violet and other 
strange rays bombard the atoms of the 
air and knock off electrons, This process 
is called “ionization.” 


Why Radio Is Possible 


Without this ionized layer, radio 
broadcasting would be impossible. 
Radio waves travel in & straight line. 
Because the earth’s surface curves, radio 
waves would shoot right out into space 
and be lost, except for the fact that they 
cannot get through the ionized layer. 
The waves bounce back and your re- 
ceiving set picks them up on the re- 
bound. 

Scientists have learned that long 
waves, used in long distance radio, 
bounce best from the lowest part of the 
ionosphere. Another section a little high- 
er reflects the medium wave broadcasts 
which our commercial stations use. 
Short waves come back from the outer 
part of the ionosphere, 

Ionization takes place mostly in the 
daylight, when the air particles are ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun. As 
a result, the ionosphere is quite different 
in the daytime and at night. These 
changes greatly affect radio reception. 
V-rockets may provide the daily infor- 
mation on the changing ionosphere that 
will make possible better radio listen- 
ing. 


Weather and Cosmic Ray Studies 


Better weather-forecasting is another 
purpose of the tests. “Storms” of elec- 
trons in the ionosphere affect the 
weather zone of the troposphere below. 

The rocket scientists will also study 
cosmic rays, the most powerful rays 
we know. They probably come to us 
from the sun and other stars, Knifing 
through the atmosphere, they penetrate 
a third of a mile into the ground. They 
can go through solid lead shields that 
block the radio-active rays resulting 
from an atomic bomb explosion. 

About 20 cosmic rays hit your body 
every second. Yet they are harmless. 
Perhaps they are beneficial. 

If we can harness cosmic rays, sci- 
ence says, we will have the most tre- 
mendous source of power ever known. 

The fireworks in New Mexico is also 
expected to result in improved methods 
of controlling and guiding rockets. An- 
other problem is rocket fuel. Chemical 
fuels, such as alcohol and liquid oxygen, 
are not yet fully developed. But sci- 


entists are already thinking about atomic : 


power for rockets. 
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Next time the gang is over pop- 
ping ice cubes into soft drinks, 
perhaps you'll want to consider 
where these handy little frozen 
cubes came from. 


You see, many people can still 
remember when keeping food 
fresh and tasty was a problem. 
There were no handy electric 
refrigerators in which to store 
meats and milk, keep vegetables 
crisp and make delicious desserts. 


Then came the early electric 
refrigerators which were big and 
complicated and expensive. 


But General Motors 
thought that if improve- 






coast to coast. Hear him! 


FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH ¢ GM DIESEL 
4“ 


On the Air! HENRY J. TAYLOR, 
Monday and Friday evenings, 
over more than 300 Mutual stations, 
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electric refrigerator produced at a reasonable cost; 


lots of mothers would welcome it. 





Not just for ice cubes, but as a way to pred 
family health, make marketing easier, sinnpli 


kitchen work and add new convenience. 


They knew it would take money. Money to develop 
the first model, money to make it safe, money for 
the plant in which to make it. But this seemed to 
fit with General Motors’ idea of building “more and 
better things for more people” 
—so they went ahead. 


A lot of bills had to be paid 
before the first Frigidaire re- 
frigerator was put into a home. 
A lot of chances had to be taken 
before General Motors could 
be sure women wanted them 
enough to buy lots of them. 


But General Motors took the 
chance. General Motors paid the 
bills out of its other earnings. 


Because it was a prospering bus 
iness, it could spare the money to 
develop improved products in big 
quantities for more people to enjoy. 
A major industry was under way 
—and many new jobs were made. 


Frigidaire refrigerators are com- 
monplace today — commonplace 
as ice cubes. And every electric 
refrigerator is a reminder that the 
people profit too when a business 
prospers. 





“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 
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OLITICIANS today are not regarded 
p: highly by high school students as 

they were in 1944. More students 
look on politicians with cynical eyes; 
fewer believe politicians to be better 
than or equal to men and women en- 
gaged in other careers. These facts are 


©. disclosed in Scholastic Magazines’ latest 


Institute of Student Opinion survey. 

The poll is identical with one con- 
ducted in November, 1944. The per- 
centage changes clearly indicate that 
the 86,581 students who participated in 
the recent poll are not as optimistic 
about politics as the 1944 students were. 

Today 57 per cent believe that the 
ability, integrity, and character of men 
and women in politics are either as good 
or better than that of people engaged 
in other careers. Although this is more 
~ than half of the students voting, it is 4 
‘per cent less than the 61 per cent of 
the student voters who took this attitude 
in 1944. Similarly, today 2 per cent 
more believe that politicians compro- 
mise with their convictions or actively 
enter into crooked deals. In 1944, 30 
per cent believed this; this year, 32 per 
cent. ; 


Would “Clean Up Politics” 


Despite the fact that the students 
think less highly of politicians than they 
did in 1944, the same percentage in 
both polls — 14 per cent — would con- 
sider a career in politics for themselves. 
Many of this group expressed their per- 
sonal desires to improve the political 
situation. 

“I. do consider going into politics,” 
commented one student, “for I am of 
the opinion that it can be honest and 
upright, and that if just ordinary, hon- 


Students’ Opinion of Politicians 


Shows Less Regard Than in 1944 


est people get into office, the lot of 
everyone will be bettered.” 

Said another, “It’s a good way to 
help people. Besides, I want to clean up 
politics.” 


Boys More Cynical 


The Institute of Student Opinion is 
conducted under the auspices of Scho- 
lastic Magazines by the staffs of 1,615 
high school newspapers representing all 
sections of the country. 

The present survey discloses that the 
boys are more cynical toward politics 
than the girls. While 28 per cent of the 
girls feel that men and women in poli- 
tics, on the whole, are motivated by 
laudable ambitions and are engaged in 
unselfish careers, only 19 per cent of 
the boys agree. These figures are com- 
parable with those of 1944 when 28 
per cent of the girls and 20 per cent 
of the boys agreed. 

Another difference in the two polls 
is shown in the vote of those who be- 
lieve that people of high calibre stay 
out of politics because of low salaries, 
insecurity, and dislike for “mud-sling- 
ing” tactics. In 1944, only 6 per cent 
believed this to be the case. This year 
the figure is 9 per cent. 

Students vote by individual ballot in 
ISO polls and, after the vote has been 
taken, are interviewed by student re- 


porters as to their reasons for voting as 
they did. 


Students Give Reasons 


The following are typical comments 
of students who fee] that men and 
women in politics are either superior or 
equal to those in other careers: 

“There are more upright, hénest pub- 
lic officials ‘than there are those who 
definitely put party loyalty before 
human or social welfare.” 

“Usually the job has nothing to do 
with whether a person is honest or dis- 
honest. There are people in fields other 
than politics who are worse than a ma- 
jority of politicians.” 

Representative opinions of those who 
deprecate politicians are the following: 

“In order to keep his office a man 
must remain loyal to his party or it will 
oust him. Therefore, he compromises 
with his enemies against his better judg- 
ment to maintain good standing with his 
party heads.” 

“All the graft and bungling that goes 
along with most administrations gives 
me an opinion that is not very high of 
men and women in politics.” 

“It just isn’t possible for men and 
women to gain in politics and still be 
honest, upright citizens. This has been 
proven conclusively by the number of 
political scandals.” 








He Takes the High Road 


Out in South Dakota there’s a fast- 
traveling chap who thinks nothing of 
commuting 120 miles to high school. 
Robert Beckman got his pilot’s license 
on his 17th birthday and is using the 
plane his rancher-father bought him to 
take him to and from algebra classes. 


No More Needle Noise 


A new electronic device for eliminat- 
ing needle scratching and other dis- 
tracting noise in phonograph recordings 
was demonstrated recently in Waltham, 
"Mass. Some Caruso records, made about 
25 years ago and almost worn out 
from repeated playing, sounded like 
new when played on equipment using 
the new device. The device, called a 


“Dynamic Noise Suppressor,” is an in- 
vention of Hermon H. Scott. 

By eliminating surface and recording 
noises, the noise suppressor enables lis- 
teners to hear many more instruments 
and many more musical notes on a rec- 
ord. The tinkle* of castanets and tri- 
angles, inaudible without Scott’s de- 
vice, comes through clearly. And the 
absence of background’ noise makes it 
difficult to tell that the music is coming 
from records. 


On the Hot Spot 


Manufacturers have come up with a 
new use for sun lamps. They suggest 
that slightly scorched places on white 
shirts can be bleached white by damp- 
ening the scorched spot and leaving the 
shirt beneath the ultra-violet rays of 
a sun lamp for ten minutes. We sup- 
pose you might as well recline under 
it and acquire a sun tan while the shirt 
acquires a bleach. But if you should get 
a scorch, instead of a tan, just try damp- 
ening your scorched spot and sitting 


under an iron for ten minutes. (Hey, 
we're joshing! ) 


Grey Matter Turns Green 


Surgeons are making use of a new 
dye solution in brain operations. When 
injected into brain tissues, the solution 
dyes diseased tissues green, but healthy 
tissue remains white. This enables a 
surgeon to tell which part to re 
move. — R. C. 


Safety Statue 


Birmingham, Alabama, has a unique 
method of reminding motorists to drive 
more carefully. An electric torch in- 
stalled in the hand of the city’s giant 
statue of Vulcan glows red instead of 
the normal green for twenty-four hours 
after a fatal accident. 

— ALLEN ALBRIGHT. 

Have you heard of something that's “brand 


new’? We'll pay $1 for any item used in this 
column. Address Alien 






New York 17, N. Y. Please sign name, 
home and school addresses. 





, “What's New” & 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St.,_ 
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ror tHIs Summers Vacation 
a wonderful NEW Empire Builder 


Big news for teachers 
who want a new travel experience 
for this Summer’s vacation! 


Great Northern Railway’s fleet of 
streamlined New EMPIRE BUILDERS are 
the first new, postwar sleeping car- 
coach trains. and you'll love their many 
luxurious features. Plan now to travel 
on the New Empire BuILpER, at least 
in one direction, on your trip to the 
Pacific Northwest and California. 

Accommodations include: new style 
Day-Nite coaches with more spacious, 
restful seats at economy prices...mod- 
ern luxury accommodations and cheer- 
ful recreation facilities, too . . . duplex 


Serves the Best 


roomettes...modern bedrooms...draw- 
ing rooms...open sections... gay coffee 
shops...charming dining cars that offer 
Great Northern’s famous food service. 

The diesel-powered New EMPIRE 
BuILpErs have cut the running+time to 
only 45 hours over the northern route 
between Chicago and Seattle and Port- 
land. They are in daily service. 

Don’t miss traveling on the New 
EMPIRE BUILDERS on your 1947 trip to 
the Pacific Northwest and California. 
If you live in California or the Pacific 
Northwest, travel on these new luxury 
trains when going East. No additional 
fares on round trip railway tickets. 


Vv. J. KENNY, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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Day-Nite coach seats with new style leg 4 
allow you to stretch out—for greater compart: 




















“ This Jam Session on the subject of “THE IDEAL TEACHER” has topped 
> gil others in the number of students participating. More than 1700 individual 
entries were received; forty-five entire classes used the subject as a classroom assign- 


: Students are in almost perfect agreement as to the qualities desired in a 
teacher. He or she must have a thorough knowledge of the subject taught; be 
fair and impartial, but firm in discipline; have a cheerful disposition and a sense 
of humor; be neatly and attractively dressed; be helpful and interested in the 


students. 


Tarnabout is fair play, so the subject for the next Jam Session will be: “THE 
IDEAL HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT.” What are the personal qaalities which make 
for success in high school—both in the classroom and in school life? 

Students and teachers are invited to participate. Extra space will be devoted 

*go Jam Session so that the opinions of both may be included. 

Letters must be mailed not later than February 15 to Gay Head, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. If you do not wish your name 
printed, please say so, but all letters must be signed with name and school address 
im erder to be eligible for publication.—Gay Head. 


TODAY'S SUBJECT 
The Ideal Teacher 


My ideal teacher is my friend. I 
ean discuss anything from political up- 
sets to football games with him. In the 
classroom, he is respected and, in turn, 
he respects every student as an in- 
dividual. He tries to understand prob- 
lems, and treats most of his students 
as adults. Usually a teen-ager appreci- 
ates this and will work hard to act 
and think as an adult. Still, my ideal 
teacher remembers his own youth, (per- 
haps with a smile). He doesn’t need 
to threaten his class to keep order, 
and he is able to laugh with the group. 
Lastly, but of primary importance, is 
the ability to present a subject in such 
a way that the students are eager to 
learn. My ideal teacher teaches because 
he likes “kids” and wants to help them. 
He has my complete respect; yet he is 
~ @ “regular fellow.” 


Jill Raitt 
Santa Monica (Calif.) H. S. 


. 


I like a teacher that can keep order 
without being a crab. 
Jim Kirchmann 
Sumner (lowa) H. S$. 





Her blood, we think, is fiery ink; 

Her face would flatter the missing 
link; 

Her heart is as dry as a couple of 
books; 

We just despise her very looks. 

But all the “Grads” bless her memory 

. stern, 


For Brother! We learn, and learn, 
and learn! 
Mary Margaret Avis 


Stonewall Jackson H. S. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


My ideal teacher is a person who 
knows something about subjects other 
than the ones he (or she) teaches; one 
who is up to date in his (or her) think- 
ing, talking, and acting—not living in 
the past. 


Glenn L. Ward 
Winfield (Kan.) H. S$. 


I always notice the clothing of my 
teachers, how they fix their hair, make 
up, and, most of all, color schemes. 


Georgie Peterson 
Lorison (Md.) H. S. 


Under the right kind of leadership 
any pupil can be successful. I think a 
teacher should be tolerant, good na- 
tured, and well versed in the subject 
he is teaching; and express his thoughts 
so that the pupil can understand him. 
His leadership, example, sympathy, and 
ideas will be the making of a good 
class, a good school, and good citizens. 


Rober? Spindler 
East High Annex, Rochester, N. Y. 


I like a teacher who is strict! One 
who will make you learn what she is 
teaching you and will make you feel 
thafit is important; a teacher who can 
be humorous at times, and be able 
to take a joke; a teacher who can put 


the smarties where they belong. A 
teacher who will teach a subject in 
a way that you can understand it, to 
be able to learn something. 


Esther Fantz 
Bremerton (Wash.) H. S. 


My ideal teacher would be one who 
was never sarcastic, who had a sense 
of humor and kept up to date. I cer- 
taintly dislike a teacher who will give 
you easy assignments the first part of 
the year and then the last part will give 
double assignments in order to get 
through the books. 


Robert Huls 
Beatrice (Nebr.) Jr. H. S. 


First of all, she must be patient 
and understanding. She should have a 
pleasant personality, preferably with a 
sense of humor. She should help her 
students to seek the goals in life that 
are really worthwhile. An individual 
having these characteristics would not 
only be an ideal teacher, but would 
be an ideal person as well. 


Bette Loehner 
Lancaster (Ohio) H. S. 


I think that an ideal teacher is one 
who makes lessons interesting enough 
to hold one’s attention. I think she 
should organize the day’s work so that 
most of it ‘can be accomplished in class 
time. She should be fair to all and 
have no pets. She should have a sense 
of humor, be firm, and enforce disci- 
pline at the -proper times, but never 
use sarcasm. She should be ready at 
all times to help a pupil with work he 
does not comprehend. She should gam 
the respect of her pupils by her con- 
scientious attitude toward her work. In 
other words, she should have the pa- 
tience of Job and the wisdom of Solo- 
mon! 

Arthur Pierson 
Darien (Conn.) Jr. H. S. 


She should regard the student as 
an individual, and not just another head. 
Also very important is her sense of 
humor. I like a teacher who can bring 
up stories to make a point clear. I also 
like to see her laugh. 

. Elbrum Klein 
Rock Island (ill.) Sr. H. 
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BOY DATES GIRL 


That’s a popular subject—and it’s 
the title of our most popular stu- 
dent feature which you will read 
in this magazine next issue, Feb- 
ruary 10. Jam Session is a part of 
our Boy dates Girl department and 
apnears about once a month. In 
every other issue during the month 
this space ‘is devoted to student 
questions and answers by Gay 
Head, our dating arid personal guid- 
ance expert. 

What do we talk about? 

All sorts of problems in dating, 
family relationship, making friends, 
clothes and good grooming, per- 
sonality, popularity, etc. 

Watch for “BOY dates GIRL” in 


next week’s issue! 














One who, when asked a question, 
tries to tell the student sg that he will 
understand; he doesn’t tell the student 
to “look it up!” 

George Hobbs 
Harrington (Del.) H. S. 


My Ideal Teacher is a teacher whom 
I once had in grade school. She was 
the sweetest teacher and she had the 
nicest personality that anyone could 
have ever known. She always had a 
smile for you when you came into the 


class room. If you couldn’t understand + 


the lesson she assigned she came around 
helping you and helped you until you 
understood the lesson. She wasn’t im- 
patient and would not get angry with 
you if you could not get the lesson right 
away. She never laughed at anyone 
who made a mistake but corrected you 
in such a way that you wouldn’t be 
embarrassed. Her assignments were sel- 
dom too long and, when they were, 
she would give us enough time to get 
them done in class. Her name was Miss 
Clark and she was my ideal teacher for 
she was good, sweet, kind, helpful, and 
thoughtful with every one. 


Anna Zingaro 
New Castle (Pa.) Sr. H. S$. 


In school this year I have had an 
ideal teacher and I will tell you about 
her. 

She talks at the level of the class and 
not over their heads. She is interesting 
to listen to — and holds the attention of 
the class. She is friendly and under- 
stands students’ problems. She is cheer- 
ful and tactful. She plays fair, knowing 
that every student has a different mind 
and a different way of thinking. 

E. T. Mudd 


Washington, H. S. 
los Angeles, Calif. 
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GOT TO GET UP EARLY 
TO BEAT A GIRL! 
























AND I NEVER SAW 
ONE WHO DIDNT LIKE 
NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT/ 














Oh, 4 Who wouldn’t bounce 
out of bed when a Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat breakfast is 
waiting! Plenty of creamy milk 
and those crunchy whole wheat 
biscuits... that’s the way to get 
lots of energy for scliool and play! 
Tell Mom she can serve it with 
fruit—and fix it hot or cold. Ask 
her to put Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat on her market list today 
++. you can spot the box by the 
picture of Niagara Falls. 


Worth ik yp Zatly for / 
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Andy Varipapa, champion bowler. 





SPORTS 





Vinter Wonders 


(the bad guy in Dick Tracy), the 

fellows who get my vote for the 
best performances of the winter are Ted 
Schroeder, Hank Iba, and Andy Vari- 
papa. 

Schroeder is probably the only name 
that will-ring a bell in your head. So 
if you'll pull up a chair and throw 
another geometry book on the fire, I'll 
croon you their stories. 

Ted Schroeder is the big, bronzed 
Californian who helped bring: the 
world’s tennis crown back to America 
after a seven-year stay in Australia. 

When Ted was picked for the U. S. 
team, few people thought he would see 
any action. Though Ted had been na- 
tional champ in 1942, he’d been away 
(in service) for three and a half years 
and hadn’t been able to regain his 
“touch” on the courts. 

Everyone thought that Jack Kramer 
would play the singles against the Aus- 
sies and that Kramer would pair up with 
either Bill Talbert or Gardner Mulloy in 
the doubles. 

Then came the surprise. Captain Wal- 
ter Pate chose Ted as our No. 2 singles 
man. The odds on the Australians, al- 
ready heavy, rose even higher. 

But Schroeder, a great “money” play- 
er, came through for Pate. He walloped 
Jack Bromwich, considered the world’s 
greatest player,’in the first match. Then, 
after Kramer drubbed Dinny Pails in 
the second match, Ted teamed with 
Jack to whip the Aussies in the doubles. 

And there was the world’s champion- 
ship, wrapped up in a shiny Christmas 
package, for the U. S. 

Hank Iba dribbles into our winter 
hall-of-fame for his Grade A job of 
basketball coaching at Oklahoma A. 
& M. 

Hank's slick Aggies copped the na- 
tional college crown in both 1945 and 
’46. But when the 1946-47 season rolled 
around, it looked as though Hank’s win- 
ning days were over. The Aggies’ four 
great stars, including seven-foot Bob 
Kurland, had graduated and no new 
stars had come in. 

But Hank fooled everybody. He had 
only fair material to work with, but he 
tacked together another great team. As 
I write this, the Aggies are rated the 
No. 1 five of the nation. 

They earned that rating by licking 
Kentucky, a team loaded with All- 


Vic to Santa Claus and Influence 


Americans, which had gone 26 gam 
without defeat. 


No matter how the Aggies fare from — 


here on in, Hank Iba rates a loud loco- 
motive cheer for wonderful coaching. 

No one has ever accused Andy Vari- 
papa, a 52-year-old moon-faced bowler, 
of being a shy guy. During the past 35 
years, Andy has always claimed to be 
the world’s greatest bowler. 

While the experts admitted Andy was 
the No. 1 trick-shot artist, they couldn’t 
“see” him as a straight bowler. They 
pointed out that Andy had never fin- 
ished better than third in the national 
championships. 

But this winter Andy proved he had 
been right all along. After eight straight 
days and nights of competition against 
141 of the nation’s greatest bowlers, 
Andy wound up with the national cham- 
pionship. What’s more, he hit an aver- 
age of 218.34 in 64 games — the second 
highest mark in the history of cham- 
pionship play. 

After pocketing the $2,000 prize 
money, Andy calmly announced that 
he’d win the title again next year. 

Honorable mention for outstanding 
sports feats this winter goes to: 

Leonard Steiner, 18-year-old tennis 
star from Brooklyn Tech High School 
(N. Y.), for winning the national indoor 
junior title; 

Buddy Young, great University of 
Illinois halfback, for running wild against 
U. C. L. A. in the Rose Bowl game; 

Granby High School, of Norfolk, Va., 
for chalking up 32 straight football vic- 
tories before losing to Classical High 
of Lynn, Mass. (thanks go to Margarett 
Keller, of Granby High, for this item); 

Ray Robinson, for winning the 
world’s welterweight boxing title. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Want to Play in an 
Intramural Tournament? 


O you know that Scholastic Maga- 

zines sponsor Intramural Tourna- 

ments in Riflery, Badminton, and Ten- 
nis? 

And that every school entering a 
Scholastic Intramural Tournament gets 
free awards for the winners, draw- 
charts, and tournament instruction? 

There is no red tape, no fee at- 
tached to entering these tournaments. 
Neither you nor your school pays 
anything. 

Go to your athletic director or 
coach and talk it over with him. Tell 
him to write to Riflery, Badminton, or 
Tennis Tournament Director, Scholas- 
tic Magazines, 220 E. 42d St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Or, if you choose, tell us the name 
of your athletic director or coach 
(after getting his consent), and we'll 
write direct to him 
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Teaching as a Career 


HE spotlight is on the schools today. 
America must have more and 
better teachers. Newspapers,’ mag- 

azines, clubs, churches, radio, civic 
organizations, al! are demanding higher 
salaries for teachers in order to attract 
and hold people of high calibre for this 
profession. 

Today there is a shortage of teachers 
in practically every grade and classifi- 
cation — from pre-school child nursery 
schools through postgraduate college 
courses. In general, starting salaries are 
higher than ever before in the history 
of education and more benefits are 
available in the form of insurance, in- 
service training help, regular salary in- 
creases, leave of absence for advanced 
study or travel, legal advice, loan funds, 
tenure assurance, retirement benefits. 

In 1945-46, approximately half of 
the teachers in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools were receiving less than 
$2,000 annually, and nearly 16 per 
cent were paid less than $1,200 per 
year. Today there is legislation, pend- 
ing or proposed, in practically every 
state, designed to improve the school 
situation. In large cities there is a move- 
ment to adopt minimum starting sched- 
ules of $2,000 to $2,400 and maximums 
of $4,000 to $4,500. 


Requirements High 


The requirements of the teaching 
profession always have been higher 
than for the majority of positions in 
business and industry which pay com- 
parable salaries. State laws differ, but 
in general a baccalaureate degree is 
necessary before a teacher’s certificate 
(other than a temporary or emergency 
certificate) can be obtained. Then 
teachers are expected to work for 
Masters or Ph D. degrees, either while 
teaching, or during a leave of absence. 

Personal requirements are as high as 
for any profession, including the min- 
istry. People trust their children to the 
guidance of teachers, and character is 


1. I enjoy being with people. 
2. | like to help people. 
3. | am tolerant of other people's ideas 


4. My behavior indicates a respect for law and order. 


By Franklin R. Zeran 


Vocational Editor 


of great importance. Teachers must be 
honest, truthful, and moral. 

Every boy and girl who has attended 
school in a community of any size 
knows the specialization in this field of 
work. The one-room country school 
teacher still has to instruct in every 
subject and every grade, but this situa- 
tion exists nowhere else. In the average 
city school, a teacher has but one or 
two subjects to teach at the most. In 
these, he must be thoroughly com- 
petent. High school and college in- 
structors rarely teach more than their 
one specialty. On the college level in- 
structors are recognized experts. Their 
education and experience must be sup- 
plemented by research and advanced 
study. 


Administrative Jobs 


Classroom teaching is not the only 
type of work open to the ambitious and 
well-trained person who enters the edu- 
cation field. There are supervisory and 
administrative positions requiring little 
or no actual classroom teaching, de- 
pending upon the size of the school 
system. Large cities employ visiting 
teachers, health and recreation work- 
ers, guidance counselors, and coordina- 
tors of special subjects who may not do 
any teaching. Such positions require 
previous successful teaching experience. 

No one should consider teaching 
unless he has a real desire to be a 
teacher, a sincere interest in young 
people, and an earnest wish to con- 
tribute something to the profession and 
to society. The demands upon a teach- 
er’s time, patience, energy, ingenuity 
and civic-spiritedness are almost end- 
less. The person who does not want to 
give generously of all his abilities 


- should not look to the schools for a life 


career. The following are factors to eon- 
sider: 














5. | take an active part in the organization to which 


I belong. 





6. | am able to organize and develop activities in my 


organization. 


7. | am able to present facts clearly and concisely. 


8. People are willing to follow my leadership. 
9. | can take directions as well as give them. 


7 Note: Affirmative answers to these questions indicate interest and aptitude only. 
: constitute a score indicative of occupational qualifications. 














They do not 





Ie it dry and brittle . . . messy looking . .. 
hard to manage? Scratch your head and see 
if your scalp can pass the famous Wildroot 
F-N (Finger Nail) Test. If you find signs of 
dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, you better 
get Wildroot Cream-Oil right away! 


n if cou ld 
took like ths ? 





Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day without a trace of that greasy look. 
And it relieves dryness and removes loose 
dandruff, too. Because, instead of alcohol, it 
contains soothing LANOLIN that closely 
resembles the oil of your own skin. Your hair 
not only looks better but feels better with 
Wildroot Cream-Oil. That’s why 4 out of § 
users in a nation-wide test said they pre- 
ferred it to hair tonics*they formerly used. 
For generous trial supply, send 10c to Wild- 
root Company, Irft., SM-2, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
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WHO WILL WIN 
THE 17 ROYAL 
TYPEWRITERS? 






Seventeen high school students will 
soon be proud owners of 17 port- 
able typewriters. They will be win- 
ners of 1947 Scholastic Writing 
Awards. 

Royal Typewriter Co. donates 7 
typewriters to national award win- 
ners in journalism classifications. 
Ten additional typewriters will go 
to students ranking high in the fol- 
lowing ten regional Scholastic pre- 
liminary writing awards: 


AREA SPONSORS 


Binghamton Press 
Birmingham Post 
Detroit News 
Erie Daily Times 
Hartford Courant 
Knickerbocker News 
Newark Evening News 
Newport News Daily Press 
Pittsburgh Press 
St. Louis Star-Times 


Typewriters are not all! There are 
cash awards and national Certifi- 
cates of Merit for writing skill. Total 
regional awards to be given, 2,200. 
Total national awards, 866. You may 
enter 15 different classifications be- 
sides journalism. : 


LAST CALL FOR COPY 


NATIONAL DEADLINE: MARCH 5. 
If your school is in a sponsored area, 
consult rules book for your closing date. 


AN ENTRY BLANK MUST ACCOMPANY 

EACH MANUSCRIPT. WRITE FOR A 

RULES BOOK IF NONE IS AVAILABLE 
IN YOUR SCHOOL. 


SCHOLASTIC 
WRITING AWARDS 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17 








“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-se. 


Mey iT’S A WONDERFUL LIFE 
(RKO. Produced and Directed 
by Frank Capra.) 


THE EDITORS have chosen the 
RKO release, It’s a Wonderful Life, as 
their Movie-of-the-Month for February. 

The object of this comedy-drama is 
to prove that life is worthwhile in spite 
of its rough moments. Any film that 
succeeds in such a difficult assignment 
is a movie to be remembered, This one 
succeeds, 

The hero of the film is a nice guy 
named George Bailey (Jimmy Stew- 


art). When we first ppeyerinuag 
— ‘ 5 


meet George, he is 
: Movie of the 


ON FHL 40 @ 


the average Ameri- 
can boy growing 

Meonth Da 
EAVOVTE OF THE WOVTHE 


up in a small up- 

state New York 

town. He’s enthusi- 
astic about his af- 
ter-school job in a 

drugstore. And he Movie-of-the-month 
has big dreams Seal for February is 
about his future. Waa Weodecfel Lite 
He’s going to trav- 

el to far places, and then he’s go- 
ing to build huge buildings that the 
whole world will admire. 

But George never leaves the small 
town of Bedford Falls. Family respon- 
sibilities and the needs of his commu- 
nity prompt him to sacrifice his dreams. 
one by one. He does his best for family 
and friends, but fate and greedy inter- 
ests in Bedford Falls seem to work 
against him. There’s never enough 
money to give his family the things he 
would like to give them. Misfortune 
mounts until it appears that George will 
lose his business and be sent to jail 
for another man’s mistake. George be- 
gins to wish he’d never been born; he 
even thinks seriously of suicide. 

To make its point, the drama here 
turns to fantasy. With the help of a 
guardian angel (Henry ‘ Travers), 
George is granted his wish of having 
never been born. He sees what Bedford 
Falls would be like had he not lived. 
With this vision, George realizes how 
many lives his life has touched and how 
much the life of every individual means. 
He understands that the friends a man 
makes are the greatest wealth he can 
have. He recovers his will to live. 

Strangely enough, the rather “cute” 
fantasy — which is necessary as a de- 


vice to show George what the worl 
would have been without him — dog 
not make the rest of the picture seg 
make-believe or sentimental. This 5 
because the characters in the map 
drama are so real and genuine, 

Jimmy Stewart (ex-Col. James Step 
art, USAAF) is an excellent choice fy 
the role of George Bailey. Both hi 
appearance and his style of acting sug 
gest the boy-next-door rather than th 
Hollywood star. 

If this description of It’s a Wonde 
ful Life has made the film seem to k 
a very serious movie with a moral, dont 
be misled. The story is serious; th 
moral is there, But, in addition, the film 
is one of the grandest pieces of enter 
tainment you're likely to see this year 
The laughs are frequent and ,hearty, 
Jimmy Stewart and Donna Reed stag 
one of the funniest courting scene 
we've ever seen, 

Much credit goes to Producer-Dires 
tor Frank Capra (ex-Col. Frank Capm 
USAAF). The picture has the cek 
brated “Capra touches” that made pre 
war favorites of Mr. Deeds Goes tt 
Town and Mr. Smith Goes to Washing 
ton. Four times an Academy Awa 
winner, Capra has a skill, equalled by 
no other director, for blending laughi 
and sadness. To be able to take com 
monplace incidents and make them intr 
drama is in itself the sign of a master 
director. 

It’s a Wonderful Life is a wonder 
movie. See it with your whole family 
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Jimmy Stewart and Donna 
comical love scene in Capra 























DUCATIONAL radio may sound 

like pretty dull stuff to some of you. 

But when educational radio is run by 

people who know how to mix equal 

parts of entertainment and information, 
then you have something! 

To be specific, you have CBS’s Amert- 
can School of the Atr and NBC’s Unt 
versity of the Air. Both of these series ex- 
plore ideas and problems you meet in 
everyday living, as well ag subjects you 
study in school. Their aims are to arouse 
your curiosity and to broaden your un- 
derstanding of the world around you, 
rather than merely to increase your 
“book learning.” 


American School of the Alr 


Music, science, literature, current 
opinion, and life in other countries are 
nted in the CBS School of the Air 
roadcasts. Here is a digest of the series: 
World Neighbors (Mondays, 5-5:30 
p.m, EST). These broadcasts are on 






























Lots of hits 
-and no errors! 


You make a hit everywhere 
when you have a good vocabu- 
lary —and use words without 
errors. Let this big, up-to-date 
Webster Dictionary help you. Ie 
contains 378 pages, 22,000 defi- 
nitions, 12 special sections and 
a host of interesting facts. Just 
mail 15c and two empty 5c 
PLANTERS Bags or 15c and 
one empty 10c PLANTERS 
Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS, 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and a copy will be sent to you. 


























the customs and ourrent problems of 
other peoples. Which of your world 
neighbors are you most curious about? 
Turks? Danes? Mexicans? Indians? They 
all come to life in broadcasts scheduled 
between now and May. 

Gateways to Music (Tuesdays, 5-5:30 
p-m, EST). Music interests you, but 
you don’t understand it? You'd like to 
know where Hollywood gets the back- 
ground music for its movies? You won- 
der how jazz “got that way”? Then 
these concerts are for you. They feature 
music from many lands and ages — with 
brief explanations by music authorities. 

The March of Science (Wednesdays, 
5-5:30 p.m., EST). There are exciting 
stories behind every scientific discovery. 
A few soon to be dramatized on this 
program are: radar, aviation, surgery, 
rockets, electricity. 

Tales of Adventure (Thursdays, 5- 
5:80 p.m., EST). Variety is the spice 
of this series which presents novels, 
plays, and short stories of adventure, 
ranging from Pilgrim’s Progress to 


“Huckleberry Finn. 


Opinions, Please (Fridays, 5-5:30 
p.m., EST), Each week two well-known 
persons take opposing sides on a head- 
line topic in their field. At each broad- 
cast students of a different college con- 
duct a panel discussion on the topic. 


University of the Air 


At first glance, this NBC series seems 
to cover much the same material as the 
CBS School. of the Air. But the two use 
different approaches; they supplement 
each other, rather than overlap. 

Your United Nations (Tuesdays, 
11:30-12 midnight, EST). Dramatiza- 
tions and analyses by experts will help 
you understand the day-to-day issues 
coming before the United Nations. 

The Story of Music (Thursdays, 
11:30-12 M., EST) .This series traces the 
history of music in the theater. Each 
concert presents some type of dramatic 
music — opera, ballet, musica] comedy, 
etc. 

The Worlds Great Novels (Fridays, 
11:30-12 M., EST). Willa Cather’s My 
Antonia and Arnold Bennett’s The Old 
Wives’ Tale are among the famous nov- 
els soon to be dramatized. 

Home Is What You Make It (Satur- 
days, 12:80-1 p.m., EST). Preparation 
for intelligent citizenship is the basic 
theme of this series, It probes the prob- 
lems of the entire family: buying a 
home, good grooming, juvenile delin- 
quency, family relations, etc. 

Our Foreign Policy (Saturdays, 7- 
7:30 p.m., EST). Government officials, 
foreign statesmen, and U.N. representa- 
tives discuss international problems as 
they affect you and your community. 

(See your daily papers for specific 
program listings.) 





‘EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


weep SHINOLA 


@ Having your hands full is no excuse for 
unshined shoes. There is no good excuse 
for bad grooming. So remember—stock up 
on Shinola. Shining your shoes is so simple, 
and really takes very little time. 

It pays to KEEP "EM SHINING WITH 
SHINOLA. Shinola’s scientific combination 
of oily waxes helps hold in and replenish 
the normal oils in leather—helps maintain 
flexibility, and that means longer weat. 







SHINOLA, 
PASTE OR 
LIQUID 
All Colors 








GIRLS! FOR GLORIOUSLY 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR 
JUST 00 THIS. 


For richer-looking, more , 
lustrous hair, first mas- 
sage scalp with mildly 
medicated Cuticura Oint- 
ment to stimulate cir- 
culation and loosen 
dandruff. Later shampoo 
with Cuticura Soap. Try 
it today! Only 25¢ each. 
At all druggists. 


SOAP & OINTMEN 







































































You in an Old Town Canoe on a 
dappled stream —some things just 
® go together. Relax. Drift along. Or 
“a = like a trout through clear, cold 
= ory This is living! You can de- 
—_ on it—your Old Town Canoe. 

dy, perfectly balanced, it’s light 
as a birchbark. Made for long life. 
FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes 
fer paddiing, for sailing, for outboards. Also 

outboard 


sailboats, dinghies, rowboats. 
Send for +- today. Ln gy Old Town Canoe 













‘Old lown Canoes 
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Enroll Now 
First 2 years of Standard College 
in 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
LIBERAL ARTS & 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
* 


Small Classes—Individual Attention 


DORMITORIES — CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Catalog on Request 


RIDDLE 


137 Coral Way 


APPROVED BY FLA. STATE BD. OF ED. 


Inter-American C O L L E G E 


Coral Gables, Fla. 



































UNITED STATES BARGAI 


Here’s an offer so stupendous that s almost 
Hevable: 
back as over sixty years and in face value as 


airmail and commemorative stamps, nothing else. In 
tion, we include 2 Japanese occupation 
Philippines. We will send all these for 10c, but on 
sincere approval applicants. 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


268 Fourth Ave., New York City 10, Dept. 





For your class or club. Over 


300 designs. Finest quality. 
Write Best P, Metal Arts Co. 





50 different U. S. stamps ranging in age as far 
higit as the 
dollar value, composed entirely of face different postage, 
stamps of the 


In asking for approvals, please state whether you are 
interested in United States or foreign stamps or both. 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 
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SENIORS: | 
Mclern on GRADUATION NAME CA 
40% otetenten. Lowest — 
cards and le kit. Write 
PRINTCRAFT, 
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VOCAL 


HH#HIt’s a Good Day (Capitol). 
Peggy Lee with Dave Barbour and 
Orch, A Lee-Barbour composition in the 
light jazz vein with a fast, rhythmic 
tempo. Good for listening or dancing. 
B-side, He’s Just My Kind, is a smooth 
torch ballad of the type Peggy often 
does. 

#++Huggin’ and Chalkin’ (Dec- 
ca), Hoagy Carmichael. One of the 
best H. C.’s we've heard in some time. 
Don’t miss a word of those lyrics. The 
flipover, +++tI1 May Be Wrong, But I 
Think You’re Wonderful is one of our 
favorite songs, but the Dinah Shore 
recording is tops. 

Years and Years Ago and Search- 
ing Wind (Decca). Dick Haymes. Even 
Dick can’t save two songs as poor as 
these. +++ for the singing. 

+tGood Morning Heartache and 
No Good Man (Decca). Billie Holiday. 
Two good songs by the Queen of Torch. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


++#+]Just Squeeze Me and Swamp 
Fire (Victor). Duke Ellington. One of 
the best of the year. Top-notch ar- 
rangements and playing. SF is an EIl- 
ington classic— and always welcome. 

#+If I’m Lucky (Capitol). Skitch 
Henderson and Orch. A fine tune with 
excellent piano by Skitch and an en- 
semble including French horns, The 
flipover, #+Save Me a Dream, takes its 
theme from Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and adds stupid lyrics. We'll take 
our classics straight! 


FOLK MUSIC 


#+2#+Olden Ballads (Keynote). 
Tom Glazer with guitar. Next to Rich- 
ard Dyer-Bennett’s album of Love Songs 
on a Disc label, this is the most pleas- 
ing collection of folk music that has 
come out this year. And the recording 
job here is much superior to the Dyer- 
Bennett, collection. All these songs of 
American, English and Scotch origin 
are choices and only one, to our knowl- 
edge, has ever been recorded before. 
Included are: Waly Waly, Greensleeves, 
The Sheeling Song, Hush Little Baby, 
Sixteen Come Sunday, Uncle Reuben, 
Blow the Candles Out, The Twelve Days 
of Christmas, Black-Eyed Susie, and Go 
Way From My Window. Tom Glazer 
sings in a straightforward unaffected 
style that fits the ballad. A must-buy 
for folk music enthusiasts. 


tbitGeed. + Save Your Money. 


OPERA 


HHHA Treasury of Grand Open 
(Victor). Just what the title implies, 


the album features Licia Albanese, J 


James Melton, Zinka Méilanov, Jan 
Peerce, Gladys Swarthout, Leona 
Warren, Arturo Toscanini and the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra, Robert Shaw di- 
recting the Victor Chorale and Paul 
Breisach, Erich Leinsdorf and Freider 
Weissman conducting the Victor Orches. 
tra, Album includes arias from Don Gi 
ovanni, Aida, La Traviata, Faust, Lohen 
grin, Carmen, and Pagliacci. Perform- 
ances vary in merit. James Melton isn’t 
quite up to the Don Giovanni aria he 
sings. But you'll be pleased with the 
treatment Shaw and the Victor Chorale 
give the “Soldier’s Chorus” from Faust, 
And Gladys Swarthout does notably 
well with her Carmen assignment. 
#+Russian Operatic Arias (Vie- 
tor). Alexander Kipnis, bass, assisted 
by Anna Leskaya, soprano, and Ilya 
Tamarin, tenor. Nicolai Berezowsky 
conducts the Victor Orchestra. Kipnis- 
whose voice is familiar as an interpreter 
‘of folk song, lieder, and opera — does 
very well by the Russian arias from 
operas by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tchai- 
kowsky, Mussorgsky, Borodin and Dar- 


gomijsky, 


HEF HFHFHHHHHHF 
A Sharps and Flats 
4) 





“Special” .. . Jazz 






Keep your eye 
on this box for 
“best buys” in 
records. The clas- 
sics and folk tunes 
will be rating our 
orchids, too. 

+#Humoresque and Waltz Boo- 
gie (Victor). Mary Lou Williams Trio. 
Some of the finest, cleanest playing you 
could hope to hear. Trio is piano, bass, 
drums. Waltz Boogie was composed 
by Mary Lou Williams and is the only 
example .of boogie written in waltz 
tempo we've ever heard. 


HHHHHEHHHHH EF 
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Shifty Winds 

For three days the wind had been 
blowing hard in Zion National Park, 
Utah, location for a special movie se- 
quence. 

When it was rolling up the most dust 
and knocking down several big light re- 
flectors, the producer turned to one of 
the natives who had stopped to see how 
motion pictures were made. 

“Up here does it always blow this 
way?” he asked. 

“Nope. Not always. Some days,” the 
native said, pointing a lank finger east- 
ward, “she blows that way.” 


Minneapolis Tribune 


Tonal Deafness 


It was at Miss Florance’s dancing 
school that one of the young terpsicho- 
reans, failing to note any connection 
between rhythm and the movement re- 
quired of her feet, brought out Miss 
Florance’s controlled inquiry: “Little 
Miss Watson, don’t you hear the piano?” 

“Yes,” said little Miss Watson, “I 
hear it — but it doesn’t bother me any.” 

Guthrie Burton in his autobiography 


Letdown 


A friend of ours, who writes radio 
commercials, decided he was hungry. 
He ankled into a one-arm joint and, fix- 
ing a rolling eye on the countergirl, de- 
claimed in his best Barrymore manner: 
“Give me some ham, piping hot, fra- 
grant with the rich aroma of cloves, 
brown sugar, and steaming sauce. Serve 
it between slices of brown and crackly 
crusted bread. Draw me a deep cup of 
rich, flavorful coffee and add to it some 
thick, rich cream.” 

The countergir] just shrugged, turned 
towards the kitchen and hollered: “Pig 


on rye and java with.” 
Tide 


Classic Response 


The literary conversation of the week 
almost certainly was one that took place 
in the neighborhood of Radie City. 
Seems a radio sponsor was discussing 
with a script writer a project for dram- 
atizing famous books in transcription 
form. 

“Can you get Treasure Island on a 
thirteen-minute record?” asked’ the 

nsor, 

“With or without a middle commer- 


cial?” asked the script writer. 
N. ¥. Times Book Review 


Service with a Smile 


A young matron stalled her car at a 
traffic light one day. She stamped on 
the starter, tried again, and choked her 
engine. Behind her an impatient mo- 
torist honked his horn steadily. Finally 
she got out and walked back to his car. 

“I'm awfully sorry, but I don’t seem 
to-be able to start my car,” she told 
the driver pleasantly. “If you'll go up 
there and start it for me, I'll stay here 


and lean on the horn.” 
Coronet 


Tongue-Tied 


A very young colleg. boy had been 
asked to usher at a fashionable church 
wedding of one of his chums. It was 
his first experience and he was quite 
flustered when the guests began arriv- 
ing. Noticing a strange lady about to 
sit down in a pew reserved for the 
family, he hurried to her. “Mardon me, 
padam,” he said blushing deeply, “this 
pie is occupewed. May I sew you to 


another sheet?” 
McCall Spirit 


Don’t Lose Him 


The novice at fishing had hooked 
a very small trout on a little lake in 
the Canadian wilds. He wound it in 
excitedly until it was rammed against 
the end of his rod. Then he turned in- 
quiringly to the guide and said: “What 
do I do now?” 

“Climb up the rod and stab it with 
your hunting knife,” the guide drawled. 


McCall Spirit 


Compass in Hand 


Enrico Caruso, the great tenor, en- 
foyed telling this story: 

While motoring in New York State, 
I once sought refuge in a farmhouse 
while the car was being fixed. I be- 
came friendly with the farmer. He 
asked me my name and I told him it 


%- was Caruso. 





Ericson in Saturday Evening Post 


_ “There's a slight mixup in the laundry, doctor.” 


re 


At that, the farmer leaped to his 
feet and seized me by the hand. 
“Little did I think I would see a 
man like you in this humble kitchen, 
sir!” he exclaimed. “Caruso! The great 
traveler! Robinson Caruso!” 
This Month 














The SAGE of CATHAY Speaks: 












“The 
CAUTIOUS SELDOM ERR.” 


Confucius was a firm believer in 
the exercise of sound judgment 
in all things. 


All wise men agree. 


The adequate protection of de- 
pendent women and children 
‘ against future uncertainties is a 
necessity against which there 
can be no logical argument. 


The cautious family bread- 
winner realizes that this is a 
paramount obligation and acts 
accordingly by acquiring 
ENOUGH life insurance, 





C/he Prupenniat 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
A wutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW 











































































































A swimmer never wins achampionship 
just “‘by chance.” There are definite 
‘reasons for an outstanding perform- 
ance—superior form, smoothness, and 
rhythm. It was not by chance, either, 
that PLANTERS PEANUTS have 
broken the record in popularity. There 
are definite reasons—and these are 
flavor that can’t be matched, the crisp- 
ness of meaty salted peanuts, and 
vitamins galore. PLANTERS always 
taste good—and they are always good 
‘forsyou. Enjoy this delicious energy 
food now—in handy 5c bags. And don’t 
forget to try that new taste treat— 
PLANTERS MIXED NUTS—in 10c 


bags and vacuum-packed glass jars. 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 
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F +x Editorial Program for Second Semesteryx 





. 


WORLD WEEK will continue in the Second Semester 
its\ uniquely balanced diet for world citizenship training 
in the middle high school years. 


WORLD HISTORY 

Every week the members of the United Nations will pass 
in review before the student reader, with a comprehensive 
article on one nation, sketching its present position in the 
world against the background of its national and interna- 
tional history. The people, culture, political and social de- 
velopment will be stressed. Coming nations: 









Brotherhood — Pattern for Peace. American Brotherhood ~ 
Week, sponsored by the National Conference of Christians ~ 
and Jews, will be observed for the fifteenth year during the 
week of February 16-23, 1947. This year physical scientists 
and social scientists agree that in an atomic age brotherhood 
is a condition of survival! A divided America, with Protestant 
against Catholic, Christian against Jew, white against black, 
native-born against foreign-born, can only serve to hold 


3 Brazil Sweden back our production drive and announce to the world that 
Iran Iraq ; democracy has failed. Our children must be encouraged to 
Afghanistan Liberia and Ethiopia respect neighbors of different races and religions. They 


Colombia Netherlands must be reminded that these very differences among Ameri- 
Belgiam Indie cans have resulted in a variety of contributions that have 
Greece Peru 
p Philippines Vesistovie made our country great and kept her free. 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY Proposed Revision of U.N. The people of Middletown, 
The fascinating “Know Your World” series will present Ohio, in the spring of 1946, believed that a third World 
is at regular intervals the geographic background and natural War was inevitable. They decided to do something about 
resources of areas of special timeliness in the news of the it and called a series of town meetings to determine how 
d world, where history is being made, Such will include: such a catastrophe could best be avoided. There emerged 
. Outer and Inner Mongolia; Palestine, Southwest Africa, from their discussion “The Quota Force Plan for United 
. Spitzbergen, Korea, Puerto Rico, Finland, Tyrol. Nations Reform,” based upon Ely Culbertson’s World 
Federation Plan. 
. WORLD PRODUCTS ; : P It consists of three reforms of the U.N. Charter, (1) Re- 
e Every other week, a comprehensive article on an 1m- organization of the Security Council and elimination of the 
portant raw material or world commerce, or an essential veto power in matters pertaining to aggression; (2) give 
e phase of industrial production. Coming: the Security Council the right to fix yearly the total quantity 
Nickel Rice Quinine of weapons to be produced in the world and contro] atomic 
Hemp Cacao — Cotton weapons along the lines of the Baruch proposal; (3) estab- 
d Hydroelectric Power Wood Pulp lish an independent World Police Force recruited in national 
| COMMUNITY CIVICS units exclusively from citizens of smaller member-states. If 
- And to make sure that pupils do not forget that they Russia does not consent to the revision of the Charter then 
_live in America and will soon be full-fledged citizens, the other nations should proceed without “the obstructionist 
d WORLD WEEK will continue every week its articles on major state, but leaving the door open for that state to join.” 
outstanding problems and projects of the local community, The movement has become a national one and is being 
y illustrated by actual case studies. Coming this semester: directed by the Citizens Committee for United Nations 
. ae WW ios dies es Wl Reform, Inc., 16A East 62nd Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
t a sanity p> Do Al aga . — The acting chairman is Ely Culbertson. The history.of the 
‘ Shortage 
Brotherhood Begins at Home A Good Place to Play movement and its ideas are lucidly and colorfully presented 
7 Getting Rid of Waste Bicycle Courts in a 24-page booklet, Crossroads Middletown. It is available 
le Yourtown’s Filing System “J Am An American” Day free from the CCUNR. 
Pe EXTRA, EXTRA Winning Parents’ Good Will. Pupils in the Springfield 


And among other useful classroom features appearing 
regularly: THE MARCH OF EVENTS, weekly round-up 
of the significant headline news stories of the week, includ- 
ing the continued story of the UNITED NATIONS, 

COMMUNITY CITIZENSHIP CONTEST. Cash prizes to 
students for the best descriptions of community problems 
in your town and how they have been, or are being, solved 
by actual working projects. Contest closes April 15. Winner 
and results in May 19 issue. See announcement, page 2-T. 

MAGAZINE ROUND-UP. Important and timely articles 
in the adult magazines, condensed to a kernel of human 
interest for young readers. 

WORLD WEEK CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Every week, on 
a 100-point score, with bronze Achievement Key for prize- 


(Ore.) High School created and distributed to their parents 
3,000 copies of an activity calendar, The calendars list school 
plays, games, dances, and other pupil activities. “It sells 
school patrons the idea of supporting school functions,” says 
Principal Owen Sabin. 


Economics Teachers. The State Department has a free 
packet of 15 charts on the role of world trade in our 
economy, dangers of cartels, etc. Charts are 8 x 104” and 
88 x 48” in size. Write to: Division of Public Liaison, State 
Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


Good Snapshots. A 40-page booklet, intelligently Wus- 
trated and simply written, may be obtained from Monroe J. 
Willner, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. Everything 






























































of interest to the beginner in photography from loading the — 
camera to developing your own prints is contained in Good — 
Snapshots with Inexpensive Cameras, 75c. ‘ 





winning records, based on the content of each issue. 
Films, Sports, Vocations, Boy Dates Girl, Letters, Ameri- 
_ tan Achievements (picture pages), Editorials, Short Stories. 
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Off the Press’ 


The Plotters, by John Roy Ca 
Dutton, 1946, 408 pp., $3.50. 


Unlike Under Cover, in which Ca 
son related his experiences as an ime 
vestigator of Nazi and Japanese agents 
The Plotters deals with the growth off 
native fascist and communist move« 
ments. “Their success,” states Carlson} 
“js an exact measure of the state 
America’s health.” Since the important! 


| objective of both groups is to capture 
| the mind of the veteran, Carlson posed 


as an “Anglo-Saxon” veteran. He has 
been astonished by the viciousness of 
the hate movements he has been asked 


| to join. He names names, dates, and 
| places; he reproduces photostats of} 
| letters, checks, posters, and pamphlets, ' 
| In so doing, he has performed a service 
| for Americans who think: “It Can't 


Happen Here.” 


| A Star Pointed North, by Edmund 


Fuller. Harper, 1946, 361 pp., $2.75. 
This is an historical novel about Fred- 
erick Douglass, the first important® 
American Negro leader. It is based ons 


| careful research in the files of Theq 
| Liberator, and in the great Negro 
| archives at the Schomburg Collection 


in the New York Public Library. The 
story of Douglass’ escape from slavery, 
his vigorous role in the antislavery 
movement, and the part he played im 
recruiting colored soldiers during the 
Civil War are told in a prose packed 
with excitement. 

Teachers may use the book with dis-" 
cretion for student reading. The volume | 
abounds in dramatic incidents, such as 4% 
Douglass’ first speech to an Abolitionist ¥ 
convention in Massachusetts, which can 
be used to enrich his story units that 
fall within the 1830-1870 period. 


City in the Sun, by Karon Kehoe. Dodd ” 
Mead, 1946, 269 pp., $2.50. 


In this novel about life in a Japanese § 
relocation center in the West, the re- 
action of an American minority group 
to enforced segregation during the war 
years has been studied by a young} 
Hunter College graduate who worked | 
for a time on the staff of a relocation) 
center. The story revolves about the) 
Matsuki family, uprooted from its Cali-j 
fornia home. 

The effect on the youngest member 
of the family, a boy of 18, will be of 
special interest to-teachers who must) 
meet the challenge of youngsters hurt 
by discrimination that they canne 
reconcile with oft-repeated generalities” 
about equality. The vocabulary of 
Kehoe places the book beyond the grasp 
of average high school seniors. 








